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Let Safety Help the War 


URING the past few months, Uncle Sam 
1D has made two demands and one request of 
the coal industry. All three have been 
complied with so promptly and willingly that the 
entire country is proud of the men in and about 


the coal mines. 


The Government has demanded that the men 
load clean coal at the working face, and that the 
operator ship only coal that will pass a rigid 
inspection as being practically free from slate 
and bone. The nation also demanded that the 
mines and the individual miners work full time 
as far as humanly possible. These were followed 
by the request that the coal companies and their 
employees invest a large part of their earnings in 
Liberty Bonds. 


How well the two demands have been met can 
be determined from a study of the reports of the 
Fuel Administration and by a comparison of ton- 
nages for 1917 and 1918. The spirit with which 
the request was responded to is readily revealed 
by a visit to any mining town, where the honor 
flag of the Third Liberty Loan and the newer flag 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan float proudly below 
the Stars and Stripes. 


We now have another duty to our Government 
—one that is peculiar to this season of the year, 
and which is especially important at this time. 
The country needs every ounce of coal that can 
be produced if our boys on the other side who 
have the “Hun on the run” are to keep him go- 
ing. We cannot produce this coal unless we look 
at once into the condition of our mines and take 
the necessary steps to insure that they do not, 


help put the German back where he belongs. 





with the coming of cold weather, become so dry 
that they are in an explosive condition. An ex- 
plosion that closes down a mine may result in the 
loss of an important battle, or in the slowing 
down of a big drive toward Berlin. 


Our mines must not get into such a condition 
this winter that an explosion may occur. It is 
the duty.of every one of us to see to this. Each 
of us has his part to do in this work, the miners 
no less than the superintendent. 


Mr. Superintendent and Mr. Foreman, your 
part is to see that there are no accumulations of 
explosive coal dust anywhere in your workings. 
Remove all such accumulations at once, and watch 
carefully for any sources of explosive coal dust. 
Remember that a dry and dusty mine is a danger- 
ous one. Don’t let yours be of this character. 


Miners, your part is to see that nothing is done 
in your working place that may bring about an 
explosion. Make sure that every shot has a good 
chance; don’t drill a hole “on the dead.” The due 
observance of these precautions will make blown- 
out shots less likely, and you well know that 
every windy or blownout shot may mean an ex- 
plosion that may shut the mine down indefinitely 
—perhaps with you and your buddies inside. If 
the mine in which you work is gaseous, remem- 
ber that a smoke after dinner may also cause a 
serious explosion. Take your last smoke on the 
surface before going into the mine, and don’t run 
the chance of hindering Uncle Sam by “lighting 
up” underground. 


Let’s all keep our mines safe this winter and 
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Flexible Trolley Construction for Mines 


The more flexible or yielding overhead trolley con- 
struction is made, the longer will be the life of the 
trolley wire and wheels that operate on it. There are 
some conditions under which it is not feasible to install 
the trolley from flexible supports. Inside coal mines 
it is most convenient and economical to attach it to 
insulated hangers fastened rigidly to the roof or over- 
head timbers. Also lack of headroom in the mine often 
prevents the use of flexible construction. 

Outside the mine there are no such limitations as 
underground, and it will be found usually that con- 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. TROLLEY DESIGN FOR MINE WORK 


siderable saving can be effected by suspending the 
trolley from a flexible cross-span wire. The common 
practice of continuing outside the same rigid construc- 
tion that is used inside the mine shortens the life 
of wire and wheels and requires a large amount of 
material that could be saved. Great lengths of pipe 
have been used, some spanning four or five tracks, and 
quite low, in an endeavor to make the overhead rigid. 

Fig. 1 shows an installation of the rigid type. 
Hangers are secured to cross pipes spaced about 30 
ft. apart. There is a great weight of material to be 
supported. A better construction for such a condition 
is shown in Fig. 2. Light 8-in. soft steel cross-span 
wires take the place of the heavy pipes, hangers are 
snapped into the strand without cutting and the whole 
line is flexible, thus insuring maximum life of wheel 
and wire. 

At 1800 lb. trolley tension, which is good practice, 
a 4-0 hard-drawn trolley wire supported every 30 ft. 
sags only about 4 in—Ohio Brass Bulletin. 





Various Types of Pipe Hangers 


The common U-bolt, as shown in Fig. 1, on the facing 
page, forms about the simplest and cheapest pipe hanger 
when there exists a suitable structure overhead for 
attaching it. The rod should be threaded for a con- 
siderable distance on each end for adjustment, and for 
pipes subject to vibration, such as steam, exhaust, 
hydraulic-pressure lines, etc., there should be jam nuts 
or other form of nut locks. Where the distance to the 
joint of support is excessive, or the overhead structure 
favors attachment at a single joint, the pipe hanger in 
Fig. 2 is suitable. If a flat bar is used for the cross- 
beam, it should be bent as shown in dotted lines. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a complete hanger with clamp suit- 
able for attachment to the lower flange of an I-beam. 
The strap in which the pipe rests is made from a 
broad flat bar of wrought iron or steel, varying in 
thickness from 3 in., or even less for very small pipes, 
to # or § in. for large pipes. A turnbuckle with 
locknuts provides a means for adjusting the length. 
The rod ends in the turnbuckle are upset to give the 
same strength at the rest of the thread as in the full 
section of the rod, and the whole forms a strong, 
sightly hanger suitable for nearly any location where 
minimum cost is not considered a matter of first im- 
portance. 

A large percentage of the pipes in use at the present 
time are suspended from overhead beams, and Figs. 4 
to 12 show a variety of clamps intended for this pur- 
pose. These are mostly designed to be made of steel 
castings or forgings. On lines subject to shocks, it 
is useless to attempt the determination of hanger 
dimensions by calculations of the dead weight to be 
carried. Only good judgment qualified by experience 
is of any use in this case, and about the only rule to 
be followed is the one that says, “When in doubt, make 
it stronger.” 

Fig. 10 is commonly made as shown at A. There is 
less stress upon both the pin and the clamps if made 
as shown at B. Fig. 13 represents a hanger on T-rails 
used for supporting heavy pipes in a tunnel with smaller 


pipes hung beneath them. In Fig. 14 a pipe is sup- 


ported with an adjustable hanger by grooves formed 
in a concrete beam. The strength of the groove was 
found by experiment to be far in excess of that of 
the clamps, which were designed of ample proportions 
for the service required. 

Large vertical pipes are usually supported from the 
bottom by means of a properly constructed special fit- 
ting provided with a base for resting upon a suitable 
foundation, preferably of masonry. Smaller ones may 
be suspended from above by rods connecting to a split 
collar placed beneath a convenient pair of flanges. 
Sometimes a vertical line is supported about midway 
of its length by a fitting made of a bracket form and 
bolted to the wall. 
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FIGS. 1 to 14. ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS TYPES OF INTERIOR PIPE HANGERS 
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FIG. 1. SUBSTATION AT TAMAQUA COLLIERY 


Modern Substations 


of Large Anthracite 


Distribution System 


anthracite mining companies of Pennsylvania is 
the finishing touch to a development which has 
taken years to bring to its modern high state of effi- 
ciency. A number of the large companies in the anthra- 
cite field are committed, to a greater or less degree, to 
_ an electrical policy. Prominent among these is the 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., whose main collieries 
are operating in the Panther Creek Valley, which is an 
eastern extension of the southern region of the an- 
thracite field. Here, in a section 14 by 10 miles in area, 
is installed an 11,000-volt distribution system which 
includes 23 substations. 

Among the larger substations is the one at the Tam- 
aqua colliery, shown in Fig. 1, which is typical of all the 
substations of this class. These buildings are among 
the finest in the anthracite coal region—the most mod- 
ern in construction as regard building and equipment. 
They are built of hollow tile, cemented over, inside and 
out; concrete is used for foundations and floors, and 
fireproof construction is further secured by the use of 
red asbestos protected metal roofing, made by the Aspro- 
met Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. The smaller substations 
are made with a wood frame covered with Hyrib out- 
side and cement inside to keep down the fire risk. 

The electrical development of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. as regards distribution and substations 
is of the indoor type. As current is distributed at 
11,000 volts, nothing would seem to be saved or gained 
by putting in expensive outdoor equipment, such as 
switches, transformers and so on. What would be 
saved in buildings would be expended on equipment of 
the outdoor class. On the other hand, in high voltages, 
G. M. Kennedy, electrical engineer of the company, 
advises that money be invested in outdoor equipment 
rather than in buildings. 

Electrical power is generated at the Hauto power 
station—a 25,000-kw. installation located in the adjoin- 
ing valley to the north of the Panther Creek. There are 
11,000-volt tie lines connecting the main Hauto plant 


r NHE electrical equipment of some of the larger 


with the substations. These lines are used in case of 
failure of any of the main transmission lines from 
Hauto and were not installed as tie lines, but were the 
original transmission lines from the old power house, 
which has been abandoned. Rather than discontinue 
these old lines it was found that with little expense they 
could be converted into tie lines which would connect the 
various substations with the power supply. The substa- 
tions were built by the company, and all equipment was 
installed by the company’s engineers. The iron work con- 
nected with the substations and lines was made at the 
Lansford shops of the company. The main transmission 
lines were owned by the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. 
—the original power plant holding company—but now 
they have been taken over by the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. 

The 11,000-volt transmission system to the various 
plants is shown in Fig. 2. This illustration was not 
taken from a scale drawing and merely shows the ap- 
proximate relation of the more important substations to 
each other and to the Hauto power house. There are 
23 substations in the Panther Creek Valley and four 
in the valley to the north. Some of the main sub- 
stations and the horsepower of each are as follows: 
Lansford, 4200; Greenwood, 3240; Nesquehoning, 3160; 
Tamaqua, 2312; Hauto washery, 1100 and the North 
End pumping station, 700. 

The type of larger substation is illustrated in Fig. 1; 
in which is shown a distributing tower and the wire 
connections to the building. The prominent steam pipe 
line shown in the illustration will have a limited life, 
for it supplies steam to an engine driving a fan which 
adjoins and is almost hidden by the substation; the fan 
will shortly be electrically driven and the steam line will 
be removed. 

There are two 11,000-volt, three-phase and 25-cycle 
incoming lines from the Hauto plant to the substation; 
both lines are kept active supplying power to the bus, 
but in case of either line going out of service for any 
cause the entire load is carried on the other line. Each 
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of these lines is tested often enough to insure that both 
are capable of carrying current and are equipped with 
electrolytic, or aluminum cell, lightning arresters of 
Westinghouse manufacture. These arresters have dis- 
connecting switches for the purpose of disconnecting the 
power to the arresters to enable making any repair 
or inspection of the arresters. 

Continuing with the description of the « course of the 
current through a substation, the process and equipment 
at substation No. 14, or Tamaqua, is typical and will 
be noted as an illustration. Here the lines pass through 
disconnecting apparatus and choke coils to oil circuit 
breakers and thence through disconnecting apparatus 
to 11,000-volt busbars. These busbars are composed of 
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Equipment is installed for a future bank of three 
(500 kv.-a. each) transformers, 11,000 to 2300 volts. 
Also a bank of three transformers, the required capacity 
of which is not definitely decided upon as yet. The 
equipment is also installed for an outgoing line from 
this bus to furnish power to outlying points at Tamaqua 
or other collieries in the vicinity. Connected at the end 
of this bus through disconnecting switches and proper 
fuses are two potential transformers (11,000 to 110 
volts) for supplying potential to ail voltmeters, watt- 
meters and power factor indicators in the substation. 

The 2300-volt transformers mentioned above are used 
to furnish power to the 1200-hp. water hoist and also 
to the 375-hp. tender hoist. This is done by running 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF 11,000-VOLT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM FOR PLANTS OF LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


copper tubing with an outside diameter of 4? in. and 
an inside diameter of 44 in. There are two sets of dis- 
connecting switches, so that power can be cut off both 
sides of the oil circuit breakers to permit of making 
repairs and inspection. These incoming lines are 
equipped with necessary current transformers (Fig. 3), 
which are used in connection with the trip coils of 
oil circuit breakers and the instruments (ammeters and 
wattmeters) mounted on the switchboard. In the bus 
between the two incoming line connections and connec- 
tions for feeders are mounted the current transformers 
used in connection with watthour-meters which measure 
the power delivered to the substation. From this bus 
are supplied, through the disconnecting switches and 
oil circuit breakers, a bank of three (500 kv.-a. each) 
oil-cooled transformers, 11,000 to 2300 volts, and a bank 
of three (110 kv.-a. each) oil-cooled transformers, 
11,000 to 172 volts, all the transformers being of Allis- 
Chalmers manufacture. 





secondary or 2300-volt lines from the transformers 
through suitable disconnecting switches and oil circuit 
breakers to a 2300-volt bus, from which taps are taken 
through disconnecting switches and oil circuit breakers 
to the lines, which extend to the hoists. Each hoist has 
its independent line and equipment. 

The 172-volt transformers (noted above) are used 
to supply the alternating-current power to the rotary 
converter (Fig. 4). This is done by extending taps 
from transformers through disconnecting switches to 
three-pole, double-throw knife-switches, to the con- 
verter. The direct current is taken from the converter 
through a single-throw, single-pole knife-switch to a 
suitable carbon break circuit breaker to a 275-volt bus. 
From this bus a tap is taken through a carbon break 
circuit breaker to necessary switches to a feeder which 
extends down the shaft to furnish power to the haulage 
system, car hauls, transformers and so on. 

The switchboard, which was furnished by the West- 






































FIG. 3. THE 


TRANSFORMERS AND MODERN WIRING 
ARRANGEMENTS AT TAMAQUA SUBSTATION 


inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., is made up 
in two sections—one of ten panels and the other of 
nine panels respectively. The nine-panel board is used 
te control panels Nos. 1 and 2, the two incoming lines; 
panels Nos. 3 and 4, the present bank of kilovolt-ampere 
transformers, 11,000-volt side and future bank of 500 
kv.-a.; panels Nos. 5 and 6, control 2300-volt side of 
transformers; panel No. 7, controls power to water 
hoist; panel No. 8, controls power supply to a future 
coal hoist; and panel No. 9, controls power to the pres- 
ent tender hoist. There is a panel at the end of this 
nine-panel board which was installed by the power com- 
pany, on which is mounted all metering equipment for 
measuring the power supplied to the substation. 

The ten-panel switchboard is used to control panels 
Nos. 1 and 2, control 11,000-volt side of present rotary 
converter transformers and also future converter 
transformers; panel No. 3, controls the future high- 
tension side of 440-volt transformers; panels Nos. 4 and 
5, to control future 440-volt equipment; panels Nos. 5 
and 6, to control the 172-volt side of present and future 
rotary transformers as well as the alternating-current 
side of converters; panels Nos. 7 and 8, to control the 
direct-current side of present and future converters; 
and panels Nos. 9 and 10, to control the present direct- 
current feeder with the possibility of an additional 
feeder being installed at some future time. 

In these substations, the copper tubing and pipe- 
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ROTARY CONVERTER AND SWITCHBOARD AT 
TAMAQUA SUBSTATION 


FIG. 4. 
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frame mounting of equipment permit of open construc- 
tion whereby everything is accessible. It is only the 
low-tension wires which run in fiber conduits in the 
floor. The electrical machinery and apparatus were 
furnished by the leading manufacturers in these lines. 

Direct-current rotary converters are used for supply- 
ing power for mine haulage, which includes 95 miles of 
trolley wire and 88 locomotives of various types and 
sizes. Alternating current is supplied to mine fans, 
pumps, hoists, air compressors and breaker machinery. 
Every breaker, pumping station, individual fan and 
hoist is metered so that information is obtainable as 
to the amount of power consumed by each individual 
class of equipment. All meters are read monthly and a 
close check is kept on the way power is used in haulage, 
pumping, ventilation and in the breakers. Thus the 
cost of power per ton of coal is distributed among the 
various items entering into the expense of production. 
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When sufficient data have been secured to make the in- 
formation reliable for reference under every condition 
likely to be met with in operation, valuable standards 
will be established. Leakage due to many causes en- 
countered in practice then will be the more readily 
detected. 





‘Gives $300,000 for Engineering Research 


Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
given the Engineering Foundation an additional $100,- 
000 for the endowment of engineering research. In 
1915 he gave $200,000 for this purpose, so that his total 
gifts are now $300,000. Mr. Swasey’s original gift 
made possible the establishment of the Engineering 
Foundation by the United Engineering Society, repre- 
senting the American Society of Civil Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. Swasey is a past-president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and is well known as a 
designer and builder of large telescopes, other optical 
instruments and fine machine tools. His gifts have been 
inspired by his conviction as to the necessity for re- 
search in engineering sciences, in connection with the 
war, and in keeping the United States of America in the 
forefront of the nations in industrial development in the 
new peace era. 
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Research and Progress in nse” 
Coking in Great Britain—I 


By J. B. C. KERSHAW 


Colwyn Bay, Liverpool, England 





SYNOPSIS —The series of articles of which 
this is the first deals particularly with conditions 
in Great Britain. Much progress has been made, 
chiefly in heat control, but also in the recovery of 
various byproducts. Costs of byproduct recovery 
have likewise been somewhat reduced. 





upon its fifth year, and with no prospect of an 

early decision the demand for war materials and 

stores of all kinds is increasing month by month. Es- 

pecially is this true in the case of explosives. For 

as the world struggle continues, the urgent call of the 

army and navy authorities in all countries engaged is 
for more and yet more explosives. 

In an article published in Coal Age for Nov. 24, 1917, 

I gave a diagram showing the various products obtained 

in the byproduct coking industry, and the connection of 

this industry with the manufacture of explosives. Fig- 

ures were also given showing the expansion of byprod- 


\e 4, 1918, marked the entry of the European war 


‘uct coking in the United Kingdom, in the years 1907 to 


1915, the increase of the byproduct coke production dur- 
ing this period being from 18 to 50 per cent. of the total 
amount produced. The enormous demand for benzol 
and toluol for explosives manufacture has of course ac- 
celerated the movement in favor of byproduct coking 
both in the United States and the United Kingdom, and 
it is probable that over 60 per cent. of the coal coked 
in the latter country is now treated in byproduct ovens. 

As regards America, the latest reliable figures show 
that the capacity of the byproduct coke ovens has 
doubled in the last three years, and that the output of 
light oils has increased from 7,500,000 gal. in 1914 to 
between 40,000,000 and 60,000,000 gal. in 1918, with a 


corresponding increase in the yield of toluol. The num-: 


ber of byproduct recovery ovens has increased from 
6500 in 1915 to 12,000 in 1918 (when all the present 
building contracts are completed), and the carbonizing 
capacity of these ovens, which was 24,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum in 1915, is now said to be 60,000,000 
tons. 

In view of these striking figures proving the remark- 
ably rapid growth of the byproduct coking industry, it is 
thought that some notes upon the recent work and 
progress in the United Kingdom may prove of value to 
American readers. American practice no doubt is ahead 
of English in the size of units and plants, in the use of 
mixed fuels, and in the higher temperatures employed in 
carbonization. On the other hand, English practice is 
superior to American in the completeness and more 
scientific control of the recovery processes. Coke-oven 
managers in each country therefore have something to 
learn from “over the water.” 

In the present series of articles the following sub- 





jects will be dealt with: Modern theories of the car- 
bonization process; the path of the coke-oven gases; 
modern coking practice in the United Kingdom and a 
comparison of early and modern practice; tar distilla- 
tion plant and its problems; benzol recovery and dis- 
tillation plant; the utilization of waste gases from coke- 
ovens; the future development of the industry. 

A paper read last year before the Western Section of 
the newly formed British Coke-Oven Managers’ Asso- 
ciation by D. V. Hollingsworth discussed at consider- 
able length the results of the latest research work upon 
the constitution and composition of coal, and the occur- 
rences in coke-ovens during carbonization. Since coking 
practice in the past, both in Britain and America, has 
suffered from being founded entirely upon empirical 
rules and principles, the paper is worth the attention of 
all coke-oven managers and engineers. 

Summarizing the research work carried out in recent 
years in the United Kingdom by Aitkin, Bedson, Lomax 
and Wheeler, the author stated that: 


The microscopic work of Lomax, of Pendlebury, and 
Aitkin, of Glasgow, has clearly shown thaf the substance 
of coal may be divided into three main parts: (a) An 
opaque black substance (probably granular or amorphous). 
(b) A yellow or reddish substance (soluble in turpentine). 
(c) An earthy substance, like umber. These different 
parts are clearly distinguishable when coals are cut into 
very thin-sections. 

Professor Bedson, of Newcastle, has demonstrated that 
it is possible to divide coals into three parts by the use 
of different solvents. It has been found that one portion 
of coal is completely insoluble in pyridine; another portion 
is soluble in pyridine, but not in chloroform; while a third 
portion is soluble in both pyridine and chloroform. It is 
considered that the substance insoluble in pyridine repre- 
sents stable humic matter, produced through the destruc- 
tion of the cellulose portion of vegetation, and that the 
part soluble in both pyridine and chloroform is of a 
resinous nature, and results from the decay of the natural 
resin, well known to exist in living vegetation. 

The report of the Home Office on “Coal-Dust Explosions” 
contains Wheeler’s results of experiments on heating coal 
in various ways, whereby it is shown that coal contains 
at least two different classes of organic compounds, namely: 
(a) A part which breaks up at between 400 deg. and 
700 deg. C., and yields principally paraffin hydrocarbons, 
but little hydrogen; and (b) a part which requires a tem- 
perature of above 70U deg. C. to effect its decomposition, 
and yields principally hydrogen. 

It would therefore seem that there is a definite connec- 
tion between the results of these experimenters, which to- 
gether establish the opinion that coal is composed of at 
least two different types of substances. Further, it has 
been established that it is the resinous portion of coal 
which produces its caking or fusing properties, because 
on carbonization it first breaks up to a pitchy residue, 
which causes the particles of true coke to become agglomer- 
ated together. This resinous matter is easily oxidized by 
exposure to air, and when oxidized the coal will no longer 
produce an adhesive coke. 


The author then discussed the effects of heat upon 
coal, and pointed out that the rapid changes which occur 
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in the coke ovens are somewhat analogous to the slow 
changes which Nature has produced in the past, during 
the conversion of dead and decaying vegetation into 
coal. 

It must not be supposed that under the influence of heat 
coal breaks down straight away to the products which are 
drawn from the oven. Intermediate products of different 
degrees of complexity are formed, which suffer further 
decomposition, or maybe themselves react with each other 
to form new compounds. Nor must it be inferred that there 
is any accident about the formation of these substances. 
Without doubt the reactions occurring in the oven during 
carbonization of coal are all in accordance with well- 
known laws, and it should be the duty of those in charge 
of such processes to learn what these laws are, in order the 
better to control them. 

The influence of the iron impurities present in coal 
upon the coking results was next dealt with, and the 
reason for the advantages gained by the removal of py- 
rites and the addition of lime to the fuel were scientific- 
ally explained. The effects of increased temperature 
upon the yields of gas, light oils and pitch, and of moist- 
ure upon the yield of ammonia, were also examined, and 
the figures contained in Tables I and II were given to 
illustrate this portion of the paper. 

INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE UPON YIELDS OF GAS, 
LIGHT OILS AND PITCH (HOLLINGSWORTH) 


Gas Made, 
Cu.Ft. 


TABLE I 


Pitch 
from Tar, 


Light Oils 


Temperature, from Tar, 
“ 


Deg. C. per Cent. 
6,600 19.67 28.89 


33 80 
41.80 
64 08 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE UPON YIELD OF 
AMMONIA (HOLLINGSWORTH) 
Nitrogen 


TABLE II. 


Nitrogen Nitrogen 
Temperature, i as 
Ammonia 
10.6 


The paper concludes with some practical suggestions, 
and as these represent a combination of advanced Eng- 
lish theory and practice, they may well be summarized: 

1. The sulphur and ash in the fuel charged should be 
reduced to the lowest possible percentage, by careful 
picking and scientific control of the washing plant. 

2. The moisture permitted to remain in the coal, after 
washing, should be as near 9 per cent. as possible. 

3. The temperatures of the ovens should be raised or 
lowered en masse, and not individually; tampering with 
the heats as between one shift and another should not 
be permitted, and the effect of darkness in rendering 
more conspicuous the heat of the flues should be dis- 
counted. 

4, The damper should not be adjusted by anyone save 
the plant manager, and the two extremes of damper po- 
sition should be avoided. A too high damper means 
“loss” of heat in the chimney; a too low damper 
“smothering” the heat in the flues. The lowest damper 
position consistent with a clear atmosphere in the flues 
is the one to be aimed at, and a sufficiently well spread- 
out flame to prevent local heating of the ovens should 
be obtained. 

5. The ovens should be filled with even level charges, 
and there should be no “humps” on the bench side of 
the compressed charge. A “make up” car of slack 
should never be omitted, as the vacant space caused by 
the falling of the front end of the cake leads to thermal 
decomposition of the evolved gases. 
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6. The ovens should be discharged in regular order, 
and to insure this regularity a chart should be devised 
allowing the maximum time between the discharge of 
adjacent ovens. 

As regards the speed of the removal of the gaseous 
products, the author stated that this was one of the most 
important features of good management, and one that 
ought always to be under perfect control. He recom- 
mended therefore: 

1. Regular and proper cooling of the gases, whereby 
the exhausters have a uniform bulk of gas to deal with. 

2. Keeping thoroughly clean the ascension pipes and 
mains, and especially the valves. This last is insured by 
the use of a chart, indicating when valves were last 
dismantled and cleaned. 

3. The use of properly acting main governors. 

4, Proper leveling of the charge to prevent back 
pressure. 

5. Keeping such a vacuum in the mains as will leave 
only slight pressure on the oven when at its maximum 
output. 

Finally, he urged that for the more efficient and 
scientific control of the coking process some means of 
measuring the volume and testing the thermal value of 
the evolved gas was necessary; and for this purpose 
he recommended the installation of.meters and record- 
ing gas calorimeters. With this combination of appa- 
ratus, the coke-oven manager would be warned at once 
when any departure from normal working had occurred, 
and he could then take whatever steps were necessary to 
restore the conditions that had been temporarily upset. 

Another contribution to the theory of carbonization 
that is worthy the attention of American coke-oven man- 
agers is an article by G. E. Foxwell, which appeared in 
The Gas World of Dec. 1.1917. In this the author cites 
experiments carried out by himself to prove that in 
coke ovens the path of travel of the evolved gases is not, 
as generally assumed, up the interior or center of the 
mass of half-coked fuel, but is up the outside of the 
charge. The gases therefore must come into intimate 
contact with the heated coke and with the walls of the 
oven; and as it is proved that heated brickwork has a 
catalytic action upon gases, and is therefore more ef- 
fective in producing decomposition than radiant heat, 
the greater number of secondary reactions will occur 
in this outer area of the oven. The following para- 
graphs contain the gist of this important article: 

The actual temperature at which a coal decomposes- 
that is, at which the primary products of distillation are 
evolved—is probably nearly the same (within narrow 
limits) for all coals and in all ovens. Differences in yield 
due to varying oven temperatures are simply caused by 
the different temperatures at which the gaseous products 
are “fixed.” This “fixing” consists essentially in setting up 
a condition of equilibrium between the: various gases 
present, and is brought about by contact with the red-hot 
coke and oven walls. There is probably an optimum tem- 
perature for the formation of each particular byproduct, 
and it is only by a careful experimental study of the re- 
actions taking place in the coke oven that any real light 
can be thrown on the matter. : 

These considerations open the way to a further wide 
field for research. The writer has shown that the products 
of distillation come in contact with the oven walls, and 
that hence the temperature to which they are subjected is 
under control. It has been mentioned that heated firebrick 
exerts a catalytic influence on the gases evolved. It follows, 
therefore, that if found advantageous the catalytic influence 
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may also be brought under control. Thus there may be 
found to be a radical difference between the products 
formed and yields obtained when the walls are made of 
silica bricks, as compared with those obtained with fire- 
clay bricks. Again, lime-bound silica bricks may give 
results which differ from clay-bound silica bricks. Bauxite, 
magnesite, etc., are all worthy of trial. Further, by treat- 
ine the bricks with small quantities of the rarer oxides, 
metals, ete., the ammonia yield may be increased and the 
character of the tar modified. 

It may also be noted that this has an influence on the 
salt problem, for since most of the gases come in contact 
with the wall of the coke oven, practically the whole of 
the salt volatilized during the coking of the coal will also 
come in contact with the walls. On this theory it is readily 
understandable why such a relatively small amount of 
salt is able to cause so much corrosion. 


MODERN COKING PRACTICE IN ENGLAND, AND A COM- 
PARISON OF MODERN AND EARLY METHODS 


The coke-oven byproduct plant erected at Marley Hill, 
County Durham, for John Bowes & Co. is typical of 
the modern English coking plant, and may therefore be 
described before contrasting modern with early meth- 
ods. The plant is supplied with coal from the surround- 
ing collieries in a fine state of subdivision (95 per cent. 
of the deliveries passing through a }-in. screen and 60 
per cent. through a 4-in. screen) and containing 15 per 
cent. dirt. 

The coal as received is first passed through a Blackett 
washery, by which the dirt content is reduced to about 
3 per cent., and the washed and drained coal is then 
compressed and charged into the ovens in the usual 
manner. The coke produced is of average quality and 
contains about 8 per cent. ash. The gas is conveyed 
from the ovens by cast-iron pipes and is passed through 
air and water coolers, and the tar removed before pass- 
ing through the exhausters. 

The compression it here receives raises the tempera- 
ture, and the gas is passed through another cooling 
tower before reaching the scrubbers which remove am- 
monia and benzol. A portion of the scrubbed gas is of 
course used for heating the ovens, but the surplus gas 
and waste heat is employed to generate steam, which 
is used in the coking and byproduct plants and also for 
operating a 600-kw. turbo-generator, by aid of which 
all the mechanical work of the coking and recovery plant 
is carried out. 

The ammoniacal liquor obtained from the first scrub- 
bers is used to produce gray sulphate of ammonia by the 
Wilton process, or to produce a concentrated ammonia 
liquor of any desired strength by the Diamond process. 
The benzol recovered from the gas by the usual method 
of washing with creosote oil is treated in the special 
distillation portion of the recovery plant, and separated 
into 90 per cent. benzol, 90 per cent. toluol and 90 per 
cent. solvent naphtha. 

The naphthalene is conveyed to the tar distillery and 
is treated with the tar produced from the coking plant 
in four pot-type tar stills, in order to separate the 
naphtha, creosote, naphthalene and anthracene from the 
residue of pitch. A sulphuric acid plant of the Moritz 
type is now being erected in order to complete this well- 

equipped byproduct coke-oven plant. 

W. Diamond, who is the manager of this plant, is 
also chairman of the Northern Section of the Coke- 
Oven Managers’ Association, and in a paper read before 
a recent meeting of the members he contrasted early 
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and modern methods of coking in this district. The tar 
produced in gas manufacture 25 years ago, from the 
same coals used today, was quite different in character, 
both physically and chemically, being more fluid and 
richer in naphtha and phenols, while the pitch did not 
contain so much free carbon. 

Today, the tar produced by the higher heats gen- 
erally used consists chiefly of naphthalene, with a little 
anthracene oil and pitch. The higher temperatures also 
lead to some decomposition or cracking of the benzol and 
other light oils before they leave the retorts or ovens. 
Comparing the yields of ammonia, he had not noted so 
much difference between the results of the past and 
present. The coke produced, however, by the lower tem- 
peratures used for carbonizing in the past, was much 
larger in size, was tougher, and produced considerably 
less breeze. Summarizing these results we have the 
following contrast: 

To sum up all these results, we produced in the first 
case a coke having better physical properties, consequently 
we produced more benzol, more tar, and the same propor- 
tion of ammonia, but one-sixth less volume of gas. In 
order to produce the same quantities of these, our oven 
installations would require to be one-third larger. This 
would mean a considerably increased capital charge, while 
the only profit to compensate us would be on the benzol. 
tar and ammonia. 

There is one other drawback to low-temperature dis- 
tillation, and that is in the quality of the benzol produced. 
It is common knowledge that when coal is distilled with 
lower temperatures large yields have been found and 
classified as benzols, but have turned out to contain con- 
siderable quantities of paraffins—so much so, that for some 
purposes the paraffins have spoiled the toluol to a certain 
extent, by making it most difficult, and not at all profitable, 
to manipulate chemically. 


Another authority upon English coke-oven practice, 
G. Blake Walker, has recently contributed a paper to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers upon “Recent Developments 
in Byproduct Coking,” which is worth attention. The 
author states that since his paper of 1900, a complete 
revolution has occurred in English coking practice and 
that no ovens of the beehive type are now being built. 
The three most noticeable improvements in modern 
plants are: (1) Better distribution and heating of the 
combustible gases, so as to insure a more equal tempera- 
ture in all parts of the oven walls. (2) Separate supply 
of air for combustion to all the numerous burners. (3) 
“Direct” recovery of sulphate of ammonia. 

After referring to the use of the surplus gas for va- 
rious heat and power purposes, and to the great im- 
portance of the benzol, tar and ammonia since the war 
had cut off our supplies of German dyes, drugs and 
fertilizers, the author pointed out that the objects to 
which all recent improvements are directed are the fol- 
lowing: (1) More intense and better equalization of 
heat in all parts of the oven walls, in order to burn off 
the charge more quickly and uniformly. (2) Equal- 
ization of the pressure of the gas between the ovens and 
the heating flues. (3) Reduction in the time of coking, 
whereby a larger output of surplus gas, coke and by- 
products is obtained from a given number of ovens, and 
reduction in the cost of coke making, ete. (4) Good 
means of inspection of the heating flues. (5) Facility 
of regulation. (6) Increased yield of ammonia and ben- 
zol. (7) Reduction of quantity of gas required for heat- 
ing the ovens, by the use of regenerators. 
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The paper closes with an analysis and comparison of 
the costs of operating the direct, semi-direct and in- 
direct processes of ammonia and benzol recovery, based 
on figures given in recent contributions by Christopher 
and Heck. Although these figures are drawn from en- 
tirely different sources and relate, the first set to Eng- 
lish, and the second set to German practice, they show 
fairly concordant results which may be summarized as 
follows: 

COMPARATIVE COST OF AMMONIA AND BENZOL RECOVERY BY 
VARIOUS SYSTEMS, IN PER CENT. 


Old Direct 


System 


Semi-Direct 


ee SET ER rer ren 57 8 100 
German results.............. . 333 100 


The direct system of recovery is therefore far more 
economical than the old indirect or semi-direct system, 
but, as the author points out, the costs will differ in 
nearly every case, owing to local circumstances, the 
efficiency of operation of the plant, and the proportion 
of gas being treated. 


(To be continued) 





Diamond Drilling Near Chemainus, B. C. 


New coal-mine development of an important char- 
acter has commenced on Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. The measures known to exist on the East 
Coast near the town of Chemainus are being explored 
by means of diamond drill, and those in the best 
position to hazard a forecast do not hesitate to predict 
that the results will be satisfactory as far as the 
quality and quantity of the coal, the existence of which 
is to be definitely established, is concerned. H. W. 
Treat, of Seattle, Wash., is the party best known in 
connection with these steps to develop this latent 
natural resource, but, according to newspaper statements 
and common report, he has behind him the capital of 
the Samuel Hill interests of the United States. If 
this is so it is generally believed that the coal industry 
of this section is likely, in the near future, to experi- 
ence a very material growth. 

The drills in question are being sunk near the fore- 
shore at Chemainus, at which point Mr. Treat has 
secured some Provincial leases and options on some 
Crown Granted Lands. Incidentally, Mr. Treat, whose 
energies have been devoted to the Island for some 
months, has obtained options on other coal-bearing 
lands of the district. But in this particular section 
the drilling is being pushed forward expeditiously under 
the supervision of John Hamilton, who had charge of 
similar work for the Granby Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. when that company was opening its coal 
mines at Cassidy’s, Vancouver Island. The prospects 
for the establishment of another large colliery in this 
part of British Columbia, therefore, are bright, and 
residents. are looking forward to it with gratification. 

An account of what led up to the present situation is 
interesting. When the Esquimault & Nanaimo Rail- 
way Co. obtained its land grant as a subsidy for the 
construction of the road, the Dominion Government, 
besides giving it all the mineral rights within the 
limits of the belt with the exception of that of gold 
and silver, also gave it the right to mine “in and 
under the seas.” The Government, however, was doubt- 
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ful, apparently, as to whether it had the power to 
extend any such exclusive privilege to any company or 
individual. For that reason, the qualification was in- 
serted that this applied only if Parliament had the 
authority necessary under the British North America 
Act. 

This was the position when Mr. Treat and his asso- 
ciates cast their eyes on the East Coast foreshores 
of Vancouver Island and visualized the immense deposits 
of coal which lay beneath the protected waters of its 
bays and estuaries. With the demand for coal the 
world over increasing, and the price soaring, it was 
decided that the point as to whether these rights were 
cpen or whether they were the exclusive property of 
any one company by virtue of Act of Parliament should 
be brought to an issue. As was anticipated, no doubt, 
the plans of Mr. Treat had not proceeded far before 
legal proceedings were instituted, and since then, up 
to a short time ago, the matter has been before the 
courts of the land. 

The result, as may be judged by the fact that 
development operations are proceeding, was that the 
position that the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railway Co. 
cannot claim exclusive foreshore privileges has been 
upheld, although it is not improbable that the litigation 
will be carried as far as the Privy Council, as the 
dispute is one of the highest importance, involving title, 
if the opinion of geologists is to be given any credence, 
to considerable coal deposits. It is possible to get some 
idea of the coal wealth of the foreshores of the east 
coast of Vancouver Island, from Cowichan Bay to 
Nanaimo, a distance of between forty and fifty miles, 
and even further north, by contemplating the property 
of the Canadian Western Fuel Co. at Nanaimo, and its 
production. This company’s chief output comes from 
No. 1 Mine, and its workings are under water. It 
acquired title to this, before the railway company got 
its land grant, from the Hudson’s Bay Co., which, of 
course, was the pioneer in the opening up of Western 
Canada, as it was in the exploitation of the natural 
wealth of the whole of the Dominion of Canada. 





Ventilation After Mine Explosion 


In the event of the ventilating fan or appliances hav- 
ing been injured, wrecked, or destroyed by the force 
of an explosion immediate attention should be given to 
the repairs necessary for reéstablishing the ventilating 
current. In a drift or slope mine, advantage should be 
taken of any natural ventilation that has become es- 
tablished. In a shaft mine advantage should be taken 
of any natural ventilation in exploring on the intake 
current, especially on ladders and stairways in any 
shaft through which such natural ventilation is sup- 
plying fresh air. Men may be found alive on the stair- 
ways. To aid natural ventilation or to establish 4 
current of air in the absence of such ventilation, a spray 
of water may be directed down one of the shafts ‘0 
cool the air and cause the shaft to become an intake. 
On the upcast air compartment a steam jet may be i2- 
stalled to heat the air. The jet should always be placed 
in the compartment of the shaft in which there are 
steam pipes, as the heat from the pipes will assist 1 
warming the air and help to make an uptake current 
Rescue and Recovery Operations in Mines. 
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By CHARLES E. STUART 
United States Fuel Administration, Washington, D. C. 





SYNOPSIS — This article is devoted to the 
efficient electrification of a coal mine using pur- 
chased power. In many cases, aside from secur- 
ing current at a less cost per unit than that for 
which it can be generated, purchasing current has 
the advantage of putting its cost visibly on the 
cost sheet. Care exercised in changing over from 
one source of energy to the other is care well 
spent, as many economies can usually be made. 


HILE central station power is not available at 

W the present time in many coal fields except 

through increasing the demands on stations 
already connected up, there are other coal fields where 
there is a considerable surplus of capacity. In either 
case I believe that the following description will be of 
some value. It may offer suggestions to mines now 
fairly well equipped. It should certainly prove timely 
to operations that are increasing their equipment or 
electrifying new developments. 

Considerably over half of the coal produced today is 
mined with the aid of purchased power. Take the Poca- 
hontas fields of West Virginia, for example. The Appa- 
lachian Power Co. began to cover this field with its 
transmission system in 1911. Today half of the coal 
of the field is mined with power from this source: an- 
other 20 per cent. is mined with power generated in the 
centra] station of the United States Coal and Coke Co. 














FIG. 25. TYPE OF TRANSFORMER STRUCTURE 
EMPLOYED 











FIG. 26. ROTARY CONVERTER IN UNDERGROUND 
SUBSTATION 


The remaining 30 per cent. is mined with the aid of 
isolated plants, nearly all of which were installed prior 
to the development of the system of the Appalachian 
Power Company. 

The considerations in favor of purchased as against 
manufactured power may be briefly stated as follows: 
The elimination of the supervision necessary to properly 
operate and maintain a power station; elimination of 
skilled and semi-skilled labor, such as engineers and 
firemen, and the conservation of fuel attendant upon 
purchased power. A series of tests in the Pocahontas 
coal field (and these tests represent a pretty fair av- 
erage) show that 11.6 lb. of coal are consumed for each 
kilowatt-hour generated. A central station making 
power in that field will operate at about 23 Ib. of coal 
per kilowatt-hour. A saving of approximately 9 lb. of 
coal for each kilowatt-hour used, or an average of 9.i lb. 
of coal for each ton mined is thus possible. 

In the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, the estimate 
of coal consumed per kilowatt-hour is 16 to 17 lb. In this 
case, and for the purpose of the estimate, steam used 
for fan drive, pumps, etc., has been converted into the 
electrical unit. In fact, it is estimated in the anthracite 
field that a production of 90,000,000 tons of coal repre- 
sents at least 9,000,000 tons of coal burned to produce 
power for this tonnage output. Central station elec- 
trification of this field would mean a saving of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 tons as now required in the pro- 
duction of energy for mining. 

A summary of comparison made in the Pocahontas 
coal field shows 3 kw.-hr. consumed per ton of coa! 
produced for purchased power and 5.8 kw.-hr. con- 
sumption per ton for manufactured power. This sav- 
ing is the result of the elimination of line losses through 
placing the converting stations at the load center, by 
utilizing two-speed fan motors and by the practice of 
economy which invariably follows where the direct rela- 
tionship between power consumption and monthly cost 
can be observed. 

With purchased power it is possible to use alternat- 
ing current motors for nearly all stationary-motor 
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work. These motors are extremely reliable, and they 
require little or no attention except occasional oiling 
of the bearings. They represent the ideal stationary 
motor for the mine, being as nearly foolproof in con- 
struction as it is possible to build. As a rule purchased 
power is less costly than manufactured power. This, 
however, is not always the case. There are numerous 
varying factors governing this consideration. 

Before going into a description of a specific installa- 
tion it should be stated that it was the intention of the 
mine owner, the engineer and of the power company 
to spare no reasonable expense in order to make this 
installation efficient. I will first give a general de- 
scription of the layout of the plant before purchasing 
power, and then show just what methods were adopted 
for the use of purchased energy. 

The main power plant consisted of two 150-kw., 275- 
volt, direct-current General Electric generators direct 
connected to Harrisburg slide valve engines. From the 
main power plant distributing lines were run out at 250 
volts direct current, to supply the mine, fan, tipple, 
pumps, shops, lights and miscellaneous power used. The 
greatest distance from the power plant to the back of 
the lease was approximately 3 miles. This necessitated 
the use of heavy copper extending into the mine 24 
miles. Even then the voltage on the 250-volt circuit 
well back in the mine was as low as 150 volts with 
heavy pulling. 

The fan was located at the drift mouth, 1500 yd. 
from the main power plant and was supplied over a 2/0 
circuit. The voltage delivered at the fan motor was as 
low as 200 when the load was pulling heavy. The fan 
was driven by a 75-kw. Westinghouse direct-current 
generator running as a motor. 

The tipple was driven by ten motors aggregating 
335 hp., varying in size from 75 hp. to 73 hp. and con- 
trolled from three different points on different landings. 
As all of this apparatus was operated by one man it was 
necessary for him to go from place to place in starting 
up the tipple and to climb up and down many steps. 
All wiring was of the open type run on knobs and 
through tubes, while in many cases it lay on steel 
girders. Tests were made on each motor separately in 
order to see if any power demand could be eliminated. 
While these tests showed that in several cases machines 
were over-horsepowered, still it was deemed advisable 
on account of the cold weather conditions not to change 
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ELECTRIC LIN® 
THE AIR COURSE 


FIG. 28. METHOD OF SUSPENDING 


The lowest potential 
The tipple was 


any of the sizes of the rhotors. 
recorded during this test was 200 volts. 
fed by two 4/0 circuits. 

The deep well pump was driven by a 10-hp., 250-volt, 
direct-current motor and was supplied from the circuit 
feeding the tipple, being about 100 ft. therefrom. The 
speed of this motor was varied by means of resistance, 
and in this way it was possible to pump just enough 
water to meet the requirements, without continually 
overflowing the tanks. 

The machine shop was driven by a 10-hp., 250-volt, 
direct-current motor driving line shafting from which 
the various machines such as air compressor, lathe, drill 
press, boring machine and the like, were driven. 

The lights were fed from a three-wire circuit, con- 
trolled by three single-pole knife switches, using the 
middle wire as a common return for the twg outside 
wires, and maintaining a day and night circuit. Thus, 


by pulling one of the outside switches, the night cir- 


cuit could be killed, or, vice versa, the day circuit could 
be switched on. All miscellaneous power such as re- 
frigerator, motor for store, general manager’s house 
meat choppers, etc., were supplied from the day circuit. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR PURCHASED POWER 


I will now give a brief description of the general 
layout adopted. As shown at the beginning, the losses 
were considerable by the time the current reached to the 
most remote point in the mine from the main power 
plant. In order to keep the losses at a minimum, it was 
decided that two substations should be installed, one in 
the existing power plant and one inside the mine. A 
description of each is given separately under “Outside 
Substation” and “Inside Substation,” later on in this 
article. In order to meet the situation most effectively 
it was decided to adopt two different voltages—that is, 
to install two banks of transformers. The type of trans- 
former structures used is shown in Fig. 25. In de- 
scribing the transformer stations I will designate them 
as bank No. 1 and bank No. 2. 

Bank No. 1 consists of three, 100-kv.-a. 138,200/440- 
velt transformers located approximately 50 ft. from the 
tipple. From the secondary buses of these transformers 
a three-phase, 440-volt line runs to a main feeder panel 
in the tipple, and three of the two-circuit 4/0 feeder 
wires leading from the main power plant to the tipple 
were converted into a three-phase, 440-volt circuit lead- 
ing to the outside substation located in the main power 
plant. The current is measured on the secondary side 
of the transformers, the coal company having a check 
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meter installed, as well as a meter on tipple circuit and 
pump, outside substation and lights and shop, thereby 
giving a correct proportion of the power chargeable to 
each installation. 

Bank No. 2 consists of three 75 kv.-a., 13,200/2300- 
volt transformers located at the drift mouth. From 
the secondary buses of these transformers a 2300-volt, 
three-phase line runs into the fanhouse, tapping a three- 
phase bus, from which a circuit is fed through 2300- 
volt disconnecting switches to the fan and through 
2300-volt disconnecting switches and a 2300-volt time- 
limit, overload, no-voltage release oil switch to the line 
running to the inside substation. The current is meas- 
ured from buses in the fanhouse, the coal company hav- 
ing a check meter, as well as a meter on the fan circuit. 

Outside Substation—The outside substation consists 
of a 150-kw., 250-volt, direct-current, six-phase, 1200- 
r.p.m., Westinghouse rotary converter with three single- 
phase transformers from 440 to rotary voltage, and a 
switchboard containing all necessary starting and con- 
trol apparatus, also one automatic reclosing direct-cur- 
rent circuit breaker, thereby eliminating a constant at- 
tendant:in the substation. In addition to the direct- 
-current feeder for the mine circuit, there is a separate 
direct-current feeder for the larry circuit and boom 
hoist located in the tipple and controlled through cir- 
-cuit breakers and single-pole knife switches. A direct- 
.current meter was installed on the larry circuit showing 
the kilowatt-hour consumption of the larry. 


DESCRIPTION OF INSIDE SUBSTATION 


Inside Substation—Before describing the electrical 

: apparatus for the inside substation, I should like to give 
-a brief description of the location and character of the 
room built to house the necessary apparatus. After hav- 
ing selected the space for this substation, which was in 
_a breakthrough between air course and main entry, it 


was necessary to remove a considerable amount of coal! . 


_and slate in order to get sufficient space for the in- 
stallation. 

The apparatus is installed with a view to being able 

to move any part without interfering with any other. 
For instance, it is possible to move the rotary, switch- 
board or any of the transformers without conflicting 
with either of the other two. The walls are built of brick. 
being as thick as the width of a brick on the side walls 
and the length of a brick on end walls. Next to the main 
entry a double door of sufficient size was installed to 
. enable removal or replacement of any of the apparatus, 
. and a single door opens into the breakthrough leading 
into the air course. By means of ventilators located in 
both doors, it is possible to regulate the amount of air 
flowing, and in this way the substation is kept cool at 
_ all times. From the roof the slate was taken down as 
far as the sandstone top, and left in this condition. 
This has thus far given satisfaction, and from all ap- 
pearances will continue to do so. 

The apparatus for this substation consists of a 150- 
kw., 250-volt, direct-current, six-phase, 1200-r.p.m., Gen- 
erai Electric rotary converter, with three single-phase 
transformers stepping the voltage down from 2300 to 
rotary voltage, and a switchboard containing all neces- 
sary starting and control apparatus, also one automatic 
reclosing direct-current circuit breaker. The inside sub- 
station apparatus is shown in Figs. 26 and 27. 
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When it was decided to install this substation in the 
mine, estimates were made in order to ascertain if it 
would be more feasible to put a borehole down through 
the mountain or run a line through the air course. It 
was finally decided to adopt the latter. Accordingly a 
three-phase, 2300-volt line was constructed and run 
threugh the air course. The type of construction is 
shown in Fig. 28. Some anxiety was felt as to how this 
line would hold up on account of slate falls, but a care- 
ful inspection of the air course was made and all loose 
slate or any that was thought likely to fall was taken 
down. 

This line has been in operation now practically a year 
and there have been only two interruptions; and these 
were not of a serious nature. The oil switch located in 
the fanhouse kicked out, but when closed again the line 
showed clear. It is therefore believed that small pieces 
of slate fell, causing a momentary short-circuit. The 
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FIG. 29. OIL AND DISCONNECTING 


FAN HOUSE 


SWITCHES IN 


oil switch located in the fanhouse, with disconnecting 
switches and other apparatus, is shown in Fig. 29. 

In place of the 75-kw. generator operating the fan a 
100-hp., two-speed, 2300-volt Allis-Chalmers induction 
motor was installed together with a starting compen- 
sator, pole-changing switch, and two sets of overload 
and no voltage releases, these being of the two-coil type, 
one to operate on high speed and one to operate on low 
speed, thereby guaranteeing safety from overloads on 
both operations. As stated before, there is a separate 
meter on the fan circuit showing the exact kilowatt- 
hours chargeable to ventilation. 

Special attention is called to the method of control 
adopted for the tipple. This is shown in Fig. 30. The 
operator, a one-armed man, has all of his control appa- 
ratus located at one central point and arranged so that 
he can start each machine in its proper order. All wires 
for the tipple motors were figured and installed of suffi- 
cient capacity so that the total drop from the second- 
ary buses of the transformers to the motor would not 
exceed 5 per cent. All wiring was run in conduit with 
proper condulets installed on each outlet. Practically all 
motors were of the slip-ring type, thereby taking care of 
the heavy starting load, which was a source of nuisance 
with the direct-current motors, especiaily in cold 
weather. 
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A 10-hp., 440-volt, two-speed induction motor was in- 
stalled to handle the pump load, thereby enabling a two- 
speed operation in order to meet the condition, as de- 
sired, for this service. A separate meter was installed 
on this circuit in order to obtain the amount of power 
chargeable to water supply. A 10-hp., 440-volt induc- 
tion motor was installed in the shop, driving line shaft- 
ing to which all operating machines were connected. 

The three-wire, 250-volt, direct-current circuit was 
converted into a three-phase, 440-volt circuit, the two 
outside legs of this circuit being controlled through cir- 
cuit breakers and the middle leg through a single-pole 
knife switch. From this three-phase circuit leading out 
of the substation 440/110-volt transformers were in- 
stalled to take care of the lighting and miscellaneous 
power. These transformers were so located that no sec- 
ondary lines from the transformers would exceed 500 
ft. in length using No. 8 wire for secondaries. There 
are two single-phase meters installed back of the switch- 
board on the three-phase, 440-volt circuit for measur- 
ing the kilowatt-hours chargeable to lights aud miscel- 
laneous power. 

The accompanying figures for purchased power are 
based on actual records up to June of 1918. The fig- 
ures for manufactured power are based on 1914 records, 
allowing for the increase of costs, as incident to present 
conditions. These figures show a reduction in power 
cost; also, a reduction in kilowatt-hours consumed. The 
mine fan, due to the delay in arrival of certain control 
parts, has never been operated at half speed. 


Certain special considerations incident to the applica- 
tion of purchased power arise and require determina- 
tion. Among these is the question of selection of motor- 


generator set or rotary converter. Within the last 
five or six years the 60-cycle rotary converter has been 
brought to a state of construction perfection where it 
is one of the most satisfactory and reliable pieces of 














GROUPED CONTROL APPARATUS IN THE TIPPLE 


conversion equipment that can be obtained. This is 
true whether the case in question is one of operating a 
single-unit substation, the parallel operation of units 
in the same substation, or of parallel operation of two or 
more substations located at different points. 

The rotary converter will carry a remarkably heavy 
overload without flashing. In fact it will readily carry 
from 100 to 200 per cent. overload on peaks of short 
duration such as are characteristic of the mine load. 


FIG. 30. 
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Moreover, the operating efficiency is much greater than 
that of the motor-generator set. Difference in efficiency 
becomes more pronounced when considered with respect 
to the low load factor which is characteristic of the mine 
load. Fig. 31 is designed to compare the efficiency of 
a 200-kw. motor-generator set with that of a 200-kw. 
rotary and of a 150-kw. rotary. This particular com- 
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FIG. 31. 


parison was made for a mine which was using a motor- 
generator set, but increasing its substation capacity. 
Based on the monthly output of the motor-generator 
set over a period of five months, it was determined 
that by the installation of a rotary converter and 
assuming a power cost of lc. per kw.-hr., the 200-kw. 
rotary, if substituted, would save $628 per year. The 
changeover was made in the case referred to, although 
the motor-generator set had at the time been in opera- 


MANUFACTURED POWER (COST) 
Power Consumption, 859,209 Kw.-Hr. Tons Mined, 215,457 
Coal 2761 tons @ $2.40 $6,526. 4 
Engine repairs 807.00 
Generator repairs 
Boiler repairs 
Sundry tools 
Supplies from store 
Cost for ash disposal 
Fire insurance and workmen’s compensation 
Firemen and engineers 
Repairs—labor 


: $14,457. 

Superintendence 2,000. 

Depreciation 844. 
$17,301.51 
$0.02013 


Cost per kw.-hr r 
$0. 08052 


Kw.-hr. per ton mined 
Cost per ton mined 


Tons mined 233,460 


Purchased power (822,660 kw.-hr.) ... 2.0.0... ccc cc ccccscccves 
Repairs to substations 

Supplies from store 

Substation attendant 

Fire insurance and workmen’s compensation 

Superintendence 

Depreciation 


$13,503. 84 
$0.01641 


Cost per kw.-hr 
2.84 
$0. 05660 


Kw.-hr. per ton mined 
Cost per ton mined 


tion through a period of about two years only. The re- 
sults have been as anticipated. 

Rotaries of the same rating as the motor-generator 
sets replaced have shown themselves to be of relatively 
greater capacity. Likewise they have shown equally 
as great reliability in service. I do not recommend 
the rotary under all circumstances; however, where the 
system from which the supply of power is obtained is a 
modern one, there is little or no exception. 

(To be concluded) 
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Charles E. Stuart 


Efficiency is a product of spirit, mind and matter. 
While James B. Neale masters the spiritual forces of 
efficiency and production, he puts the two latter in the 
hands of his lieutenant, Charles E. Stuart, who, before 
his work is done, will, give the operators many new ideas 
as to how they may avoid waste of effort and current, 
and who concurrently will deliver again preachments 
they have heard before, but which they have contrived 
to forget and let slide in the press of business. 

Mine operators are of many types. Some having 
been bookkeepers are interested in the accounting de- 
partment of the industry, others having been lawyers 
are absorbed in the legal matters connected with it, 
others having been salesmen regard coal as something 














CHARLES E. STUART 


to sell, others being practical men think of coal as some- 
thing to be hustled. Charles Edward Stuart, member 
of the Production Committee, regards it as a material 
to be cut, hauled and handled mechanically and on the 
economic cutting, hauling and handling of it he has 
expended much constructive thought. 

This view of the industry he is pressing on the 
operator. A mine owner without a mechanical bent will 
overlook the mechanical needs of his plant. When asked 
if he is losing power, he is likely to reply that what he 
does know is that a pump is needed in Fourth Right. 
He is apt to think he wants more plant when he needs 
merely to run what plant he has more efficiently. He 
evades his mechanical problems because he does not 
understand them and because they are not his hobby. 

Mr. Stuart is on the committee to bring the mind of 
the operator who is not mechanically inclined gently 
but steadily back to those problems he has persistently 
and instinctively evaded. And Mr. Stuart, as our 
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readers know from his articles on “Increasing Coal 
Mine Efficiency,” now running in Coal Age, understands 
just where the operator without mechanical instincts 
is prone to slip up—or down. 

Charles E. Stuart was born at Alexandria, Va., on 
Aug. 29, 1881, the son of Charles Edward and Ruth 
Yeaton Stuart. His father and maternal grandfather 
were both legal lights, the first being a judge in his 
home state, and the second, Gabriel Max DuVal, being 
a justice of the Supreme Court. 

With all his inherited leaning toward the law, which 
appears somewhat in his general appearance, Mr. Stuart 
struck out on a new path and took engineering as his 
profession. He attended the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, graduating in 1901. He then took a student course 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
receiving from them a degree as Electrical Engineer 
and an experience such as only work in an electrical 
plant can afford. He stayed with the Westinghouse 
concern till 1911, charge of one of the sales offices 
having been committed to him. It was his work for 
several years to introduce Westinghouse equipment into 
mines in an area extending from West Virginia to 
Alabama. 

After this extensive experience, in which he became 
well acquainted with mine machinery, the coal seams 
and the men operating both, he became leading partner 
of Stuart, James & Cooke, consulting engineers, and 
took an active part in the installation of coal-mining, 
steel and other industrial plants. 

When Mark W. Potter, chairman of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio R. R., sought some one to study coal- 
and freight-handling facilities and the coal-handling 
arrangements of ocean-going vessels, it was Mr. Stuart 
who was chosen as his representative, his investigations 
taking him to Europe. 

The war converted Mr. Stuart into a government ad- 
ministrator. He gave up his consulting work to take 
charge of the Power Section, and later became a member 
of the Production Committee. In the great period of 
reconstruction which doubtless will soon confront us, 
Mr. Stuart will take a leading place. The plans of the 
after-war period will make previous plans look amaz- 
ingly crude. We are going to need consulting engineers 
who can visualize for capital a new order, who can catch 
a glimpse of a more finely adjusted industrial com- 
monwealth where waste and inefficiency will be banned, 
A man relatively young and with vision, Mr. Stuart 
will be among those who will start us on this new path 
of progress. 





Deeper Mining in Years To Come 


Deeper mining becomes necessary as upper anthra- 
cite coal beds become exhausted. Water constantly has 
to be removed from the mines and the quantity reaches, 
is some collieries, as much as 25 tons of water for each 
ton of coal mined, increasing as lower beds are worked. 
As mining proceeds, year after year, the deeper and 
thinner seams must be relied upon, necessitating the re- 
moval of larger quantities of rock and refuse to get at 
the coal. Also mining at greater depths naturally re- 
quires more expensive ventilation, and as the mine grows 
in extent the underground transportation becomes more 
and more expensive. 
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NEW APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 























Safety-First Induction-Motor Pedestals 


In most industrial operations safety and efficiency are 
so related that an improvement in one usually effects 
an improvement in the other. More and better work is 
produced when working conditions are pleasant and 
healthful, and comparative freedom from liability to oc- 
cupational or accident disability exists. In connection 
with the requirements of safety the panel shown in the 
accompanying illustration is of considerable interest. 
It is adapted particularly to the control of alternating- 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF PEDESTALS 


current feeder or motor circuits in capacities up to the 
rating of 300 amp. and 2500 volts. 

The unit consists of a Type FK-20 oil circuit breaker 
mounted on a pedestal constructed of steel plates and 
angle iron, the former holding the latter in position and 
serving as mountings for the apparatus in the interior 
of the pedestal. The compartment immediately be- 
neath the breaker and surrounded by the steel plates is 
used for mounting the potential and current trans- 
formers. The space above the switch serves as a hous- 
ing for the disconnecting switch, and also provides a 
location for either voltmeter or ammeter or both when 
desirable. Other instruments such as watthour meters, 
etc., may be mounted on the sheet-steel front of the 
panel. The back of the pedestal is also a steel plate, 


removable to allow access to the interior. 

The voltmeter and ammeter are mounted on a cast 
base above the breaker, and with the front edges of the 
instruments flush with the casting. Back of the in- 


struments in the interior of the housing are spring con- 
tacts which make contact with the instrument studs, so 
that after removing the holding screws the instruments 
can be taken from their support without disconnecting 
the leads. When the instruments are replaced, the con- 
nections to them are made automatically. The instru- 
ment resistances are mounted behind the instruments. 

The watthour meter is mounted on the lower front 
of the pedestal. The studs run through insulating bush- 
ings to the interior where they are connected to the 
leads from the current and potential transformers, 
which are mounted on strap-iron supports connecting 
the angle-iron uprights. The regular drilling of the 
supports permits mounting either one or two current 
and potential transformers. 

The FK-20 oil circuit breaker is operated in the usual 
manner by an iron handle from the front. Automatic 
protection is obtained by two series overload coils pro- 
vided with dashpot time-limit trip. The oil circuit 
breaker can be operated only when the disconnecting 
switch is closed. 

The disconnecting switch is operated from the front 
of the pedestal by a removable handle so interlocked 
with the oil circuit breaker that the disconnecting 
switch can be operated only when the breaker is open. 

The breaker can thus be cut out of service at any 
time when open, and can be inspected or repaired with- 
out danger. The oil tank cannot be taken off the breaker 
nor can the cover over the disconnecting switch be re- 
moved unless this switch is open. 

The disconnecting switch and the oil circuit breaker 
can both be locked open by removing the disconnecting 
switch handle. This handle can be removed or at- 
tached only when the disconnecting switch is open. 

It is impossible to get at the live parts of the appa- 
ratus until portions of either the back or the front of 
the pedestal have been removed. 

The panels occupy small space and are easy to install. 
Pedestal-type units are designed for single or group 
mounting and have a large bus compartment just above 
the disconnecting switch and inside the cast-iron hous- 
ing. Connections run either to top or bottom of the 
pedestal, but as a rule the leads enter from the bottom 
as this is generally the more convenient arrangement. 
After being put in place the pedestals are secured by 
bolting to the floor. 





Enameled Resistance Units for 


Current Regulation 


Enameled resistance units for regulating current 
have been developed in various forms and sizes by ile 
General Electric Co., of Schenectady. N. Y. Some of 
the applications to which these units have been put 
are railway and fire-alarm signals, fractional horsepower 
motors and locomotive headlights. They are also u:ed 
extensively in series with relay, contactor and circuit- 
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vreaker coils on panels and switchboards. They will be 
found particularly applicable in mines and similar 
places where a great amount of dampness and moisture 
is present. These units are unique in their ability to 
withstand unusually high temperatures as well as sud- 
den changes in temperature from one extreme to the 
other. 

The resistance wire or conductor is wound either 
upon a steel body coated with a special refractory 

















ENAMELED RESISTANCE UNITS 


enamel or paint and high heat-resisting silicate com- 
pound developed to withstand sudden extreme tempera- 
ture changes without cracking or weakening or in any 
way being injured. The steel body is preferred for 
extreme lengths where strength for a long span is 
required and is especially serviceable where the unit 
might be subjected to severe vibration or shock. 

The refractory silicate body is used for most of 
the ordinary types of resistance. The compound em- 
ployed is far superior to porcelain or any equivalent 
ceramic products which are easily cracked or weakened 
mechanically by repeated and extreme temperature 
fluctuations. 





New Type of Line Switch 


The accompanying illustration shows two types of 
line section switches of different capacities. The 750- 
volt switch is the one used for low voltages. It is pro- 
vided with a wooden box so designed that when the 
switch is opened the handle drops into a slot in the 























LINE SWITCHES AND THEIR INCLOSING BOXES 


bottom of the box. This allows the door of the box to 
be closed and locked, thus making closure of the switch 
by unauthorized persons impossible. At the same time 
this exposes no live parts. 
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The other switch is a heavy-type service switch in- 
closed in a wooden box which can be locked. This switch 
is opened and closed by an insulated hook stick which is 
separate from the switch. Suitable attachments inside 
of the box hold the hook stick when not in use. 

The smaller of these Westinghouse line switches are 
for potentials up to 750 volts and capacities of 200, 400 
and 600 amp. The heavy switches are for voltages up 
to 1500 and capacities up to 1200 amperes. 





Wall-Type Switching Unit 

The wall-type switching unit here shown is manu- 
factured by the General Electric Co. It is intended for 
the control of alternating-current circuits up to 300 
amp. and 2500 volts. The unit consists of an industrial 
type oil circuit breaker with a space above which serves 
as a housing for a disconnecting switch, current and 
potential transformers and also provides a location for 
either voltmeter or ammeter, or both when desirable. 

Following along the lines of safety, the disconnecting 
switch is interlocked, mechanically, with the oil circuit 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF SWITCHING UNITS 


breaker so that the switch cannot be opened when the 
breaker is closed, nor can the breaker be closed while 
the disconnecting switch is open. A key projecting 
through the front of the panel is used to operate the 
disconnecting switch. This key can be removed when 
the switch is open, and carried by the operator, who 
then is assured that no one will close the switch while 
he is working on either the line or apparatus on the 
circuit controlled by this unit. The interior of the 
switch compartment is inaccessible while the switch is 
closed, and the oil tank cannot be removed while the 
disconnecting switch or oil circuit breaker is alive. 

These switching units are particularly adapted to the 
control of circuits feeding banks of transformers and 
motors, in places where it is desirable to mount the 
motor control appliances on walls or pillars. The units 
are self-contained and may be considered as “safety 
first” in every particular. 

Wall-type units are designed for single or group 
mounting and have a large bus compartment just above 
the disconnecting switch and inside the cast-iron hous- 
ing. Conduit connection with the unit can be made from 
above, below or from either side. 
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Paul Breathing Apparatus 


The development of self-contained oxygen breathing 
apparatus has been coincident with the rapid growth of 
our industrial life. As mine entries have been extended 
and have penetrated to greater depths, the problem of 
rescue work has become one of vital interest. Strange- 
ly enough, however, it was not until 1907 that this im- 
portant branch of the mining industry was taken cogni- 
zance of by the Government, in which year appropria- 
tions were granted by Congress to the technologic 
branch of the Geological Survey to purchase rescue ap- 
paratus and train men in its use. 

Prior to this date two large mining companies, one 
in the anthracite field and one a metal-mining company 
in the West, had installed rescue apparatus on trial, 
recognizing the need of such equipment provided, of 
course, that it possessed the proper elements of safety 
and efficiency. All forms of apparatus of this nature 
purchased by the mining industry in 1907 and thereafter 
until the outbreak of the great European war in 1914 
were of foreign manufacture. 

Nevertheless, the United States was not lacking in 
a proper and careful consideration of this important 
subject, and experts in this line were giving thought 
to the subject, having in view not only the perfection 
of the then existing forms of breathing apparatus, but 
the desirability of establishing the industry in this 
country on a firm footing, independent of the uncer- 
tainties of importing conditions. 

When in 1907 Dr. Holmes, the “father” of the present 
United States Bureau of Mines (then the technologic 
branch of the Geological Survey), selected his lieuten- 
ants, who were later to become experts in their respec- 
tive fields, he chose James W. Paul to take charge of 
the mine rescue and lighting division and Clarence Hall 
to take charge of the explosives division. Both of these 
men, who have since become well known in the mining 
industry, were by training and experience particularly 
qualified for the work which they undertook. Mr. Paul, 
a graduate in mining engineering from the University 
of West Virginia, who later amplified his training at 
Columbia University in New York City, was selected 
to organize the mining department of the State of West 
Virginia. This department grew under his direction 
for 12 years, after which he gave up the work to devote 
his energies to governmental investigation work and 
particularly to the use and development of oxygen 
breathing apparatus. 

Mr. Paul’s work since then is too well known to call 
for more than the briefest outline here. It is sufficient 
tc say that he has attended and taken direct charge of 
the rescue work at probably more mine disasters and 
fires than any other person. He has made two trips to 
Europe in behalf of the United States Government to 
investigate resuscitation and study rescue methods 
abroad... And finally, he has given extended thought to 
the apparatus under actual working conditions with a 
view to improving the design. The findings of this 
research appear in Technical Paper No. 82 of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, in the preparation of which Mr. 
Paul had the benefit of the advice of one of the leading 
physiologists of the country—Dr. Yandell Henderson 
of the Yale Medical School. 

During the period while Mr. Paul was not connected 
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with the work of the Bureau of Mines, and while he 
was affiliated with Mr. Hall, who had previously left 
the bureau’s service, he took out patents on the details 
of construction of an oxygen breathing apparatus which 
incorporated the results of the thought which he alone 
was able to give to this subject. This apparatus, which 
bears Mr. Paul’s name, is now for the first time ready 
for the inspection and use of the mining industry. It 
is another indication of the dominance which the United 
States is rapidly acquiring in the field of applied science. 

The Paul breathing apparatus, it is needless to say, 
has incorporated in its construction the requirements 
as set forth by Mr. Paul in Technical Paper No. 82. 
One of the highly essential and interesting features of 
this apparatus is the combination of the self-adjusting 
oxygen feed valve with the low pressure oxygen con- 
trol valve in the intake of the circulatory system. Thus 
the operator during periods of violent exertion not only 
cbtains from the apparatus all of the purified cool air 
that he can use, but a pressure well in excess of one 
centimeter of water column is maintained throughout 
the entire circulatory system. 

A natural circulation is used in the Paul apparatus. 
The respired air passes direct from the mouth of the 
wearer to the regenerator, thence through the cooler 
and returns to the fresh-air bag, which is suspended on 
the chest of the wearer. Ample conduits throughout 
the system insure a minimum of resistance. The oxy- 
gen is fed directly into the bag as rapidly as required, 
and while there is always plenty to meet the most violent 
exertions of the wearer, it is at the same time conserved 
when he walks, works slowly or rests. The regenerator, 
or carbon-dioxide absorbing device, is of new construc- 
tion and efficiently purifies the respired air to such an 
extent that during the full working period of a single 
charge, which varies from 3 to 12 hours depending upon 
the violence of the operator’s exertion, not more than 
1 per cent. of carbon dioxide ever passes into the in- 
spired air conduits. 

The Paul apparatus is well balanced. It fits the op- 
erator snugly and is easily and quickly adjusted. The 
conduits are carried at the left side of the wearer in 
a projected position, so that the right side and shoul- 
ders are entirely free for carrying forward the work 
in hand. Freedom of head movement is attained by 
amply long flexible tubes connecting the mouthpiece 
with the headgear and respiration chamber. The back 
part is hung low and is protected against damage by 
a metal cover. By means of a body strap the back part 
is held snugly against the body even while the operator 
is bending low. 

The simplicity of construction of the apparatus with 
the few working parts provides an important element 
of safety. The pressure gage is carried in a pocket on 
the left shoulder and may be conveniently consulted. It 
is calibrated in atmospheres. 

The mining industry of this country may justly feel 
gratified to know that American brains have accom- 
plished so satisfactory a result as appears to have been 
attained in the new Paul breathing apparatus, and as 
it is to be manufactured exclusively in this country the 
uncertainties of importing conditions will not stand 
in the way of assuring the users of prompt delivery of 
the apparatus and parts. 
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Mines Producing —_ Coal Shut Down 


The United States Fuel Administration during the 
week ended Oct. 28 issued orders to 13 coal mines pro- 
hibiting them from either shipping or mining any coal, 
making a total of 99 mines closed since the Administra- 
tion inaugurated its clean-coal program. These orders 
were issued following reports from inspectors of the 
Administration which showed that either the coal from 
the mine was of such poor quality as to be useless, or 
the producers were not properly preparing the coal by 
cleaning it before shipment. 

In the case of poor preparation by the operators, 
where the coal was found to be dirty and not usable, 
the companies were prohibited from shipping their out- 
put. The names of the operators affected by the orders 
are as follows: Kronnenwetter Coal Co., Benzinger 
Coal Co., M. Schieler & Son, Clemens Haberger, Erich 
Coal Co., Star Coal and Clay Co., Joseph A. Fritz, George 
Wolf, all of St. Marys, Penn.; McCullough Coal Co., 
Shanklin Coal Co., of Brockwayville, Penn.; the Lib- 
erty Coal Mining Co., of Madera, Penn.; J. H. Steele 
& Co., Kersey, Penn., and Walter Seidy, Black Lick, 
Penn. 

Following the general policy of the Administration 
in not permitting any more than is possible of poor 
quality coal to be placed upon the market, the inspec- 
tors reported also 19 mines who were working veins 
with poor quality of coal in them, and these mines have 
been ordered to suspend operations from that portion 
of the mine. It has been the custom of the operators 
to mix this coal coming from poor quality veins with 
the coal from the veins of better quality, which does not 
conform to the policies of the Fuel Administration. 


Offer of Coal to Holland Hurts Germany 


Gratifying results of the international situation from 
the offer of the United States to supply Holland 100,000 
tons of coal per month, if she requires it, already are 
in evidence according to information received by Harry 
A. Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator. Al- 
though all this coal may not actually be required, and 
possibly none of it will be called for, it has furnished 
an effective lever for the Dutch in their relations with 
the Germans. 

Both Switzerland and Holland, it was stated, have 
been in vital need of coal, which at times the Entente 
Powers could not supply. When negotiations were afoot 
with Switzerland, the French, although already dis- 
tressed for coal, united with the English in an offer 
of a far greater supply than that made at present by 











the United States to Holland. With this support the 
Swiss were immediately relieved from much German 
pressure and were able to negotiate with a free hand. 
They finally got most of their coal on a satisfactory 
basis from the Germans, and the French were actually 
called upon to furnish but little. 

The plight of Holland was much worse, and the ex- 
ports from Holland to Germany were considered of such 
moment that an offer of coal was made through the 
War Trade Board. Information reaching the Fuel Ad- 
ministration was that the Dutch, no longer afraid of 
being frozen this winter, are stiffening up in their nego- 
tiations, and our armies and the French in Northern 
France and Belgium are receiving supplies of fat which 
they need. The offer also has considerably affected Ger- 
man prestige, according to reports received, the Ger- 
mans having insisted in their negotiations that Amer- 
ica was utterly unable to furnish this coal. 





Fuel Administration Engineer to Confer on 
Use of Illinois and Indiana Soft Coal 


-To further the educational campaign in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, and to confer with 
the state administrators and local fuel officials on the 
use of Indiana and Illinois bituminous coal for do- 
mestic purposes, instead of anthracite and Pocahontas 
coal as heretofore, Thomas C. Mahady, domestic fuel 
engineer of the United States Fuel Administration, 
started Oct. 29 on a ten days’ trip through those states. 
Meetings will be held at Chicago, Columbus, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis and Detroit, and the best and most efficient 
means of using Indiana and Illinois soft coal in kitchen 
ranges and converting base-burner stoves to soft-coal 
heaters, with the most economic use of fuel, will be dis- 
cussed. 

Besides the change from anthracite to bituminous 
coal in the five states named, Mr. Mahady will confer 
with fuel officials on the problems of the distribution 
cf local coal under the new zone system and the ne- 
cessity for the extensive use of Indiana and Illinois bi- 
tuminous. The conservation of water is another sub- 
ject that will be discussed in the several gatherings of 
fuel officials. 

The plan of the mayor of Highland Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, will be made the subject of an investigation 
by Mr. Mahady while at the latter place. When the or- 
der went out from the Fuel Administration at Wash- 
ing*va that Indiana and Illinois soft coal must be used 
largely in place of anthracite, the mayor of Highland 
Park called in competent engineers and with their aid 
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worked out a plan to make every stove and heating ap- 
paratus quickly and cheaply adaptable for use of soft 
coal. Volunteer committees were then formed, printed 
instructions issued to every householder and personal 
instructions offered wherever it was necessary. Shortly 
thereafter the mayor sent out word that “Highland Park 
will use no anthracite or Pocahontas and everyone will 
be comfortable.” 

The success of the campaign, though purely local, at- 
tracted the attention of the Fuel Administration offi- 
cials and Domestic Fuel Engineer Mahady was in- 
structed to investigate it and make a report as té its 
practicability and possible use in other sections. 





New Fuel Administrator for Virginia 


R. H. Angell, of Roanoke, Va., has been appointed by 
Fuel Administrator Garfield to be Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for Virginia, in the place of H. F. Byrd, 
who has entered the military service. Mr. Angell, who 
is a well-known banker and business man of Roanoke, 
was at the time of his appointment local fuel adminis- 
trator at Roanoke. 





No Eastern Coal for Western South America 


The War Trade Board has been requested to stop issu- 
ing licenses for the export of eastern coal to the west 
coast of South America. The request is based on a de- 
sire to have the west coast of South America supplied 
with coal from the western states of the United States, 
leaving the high grade eastern coal for its important 
war uses. 


Clubs May Use Certain Kinds of Coal! 


The United States Fuel Administration has issued 
an order authorizing each state fuel administrator to 
give country clubs the necessary permits to receive and 
burn, during the winter, bituminous or steam anthra- 
cite, whenever, in his opinion, there is a surplus of such 
fuel for this purpose. The authorization further states 
that under no condition should any country club be per- 
mitted to use domestic sizes of anthracite coal, either 
for cooking or heating purposes. 








Coal Zone Permit Bureau Now Consolidated 
With Bureau of Statistics 


The Coal Zone Permit Bureau of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration has been consolidated with the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Wayne P. Ellis, the assistant director of the 
Bureau of Statistics, has been placed in charge of the 
permit activity, which will be known now as the Coal 
Zone Permit Section of the Bureau of Statistics. C. E. 
Lesher is the chief of the Bureau of Statistics. C. B. 
Nichols, who formerly had charge of the Coal Zone 
Permit Bureau, resigned to assist C. C. Marvel in by- 
product coke distribution. 





Large Saving of Fuel in Merchant Marine 


Due to the investigations of economies in combus- 
tion, which have been conducted for a number of years 
by Henry Kreisinger, of the Bureau of Mines, an im- 
portant saving of fuel in the new merchant marine has 
been effected. Certain recommendations changing the 
design of the furnace of the boilers which are destined 
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to run the emergency fleet make it possible for six 
tons of coal to do the work which formerly required 
seven. This accomplishment is heralded as the out- 
come of purely investigatory work which, when applied 
in practice, has shown immediate results. 


New Prices for Alabama Coal 


New prices have been authorized for coal mined by 
the West Helena Coal Co. in Alabama, as follows: run- 
of-mine, $3; prepared sizes, $3.30; slack or screenings, 
$2.65. Prices for coal mined by the Warrior Pratt Coal 
Co. have been fixed as follows: run-of-mine, $2.25; pre- 
pared sizes, $2.50; slack or screenings, $2. In each case, 
forty-five cents may be added if the terms of the Wash- 
ington wage agreement are met. 








Surplus Coal at the Mines 


A surplus of coal at practically all mines west of 
Pittsburgh has been reported to the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. While exact figures are not available, it is 
known that the surplus tonnage is very large. The con- 
dition is attributable largely to the possibility of an 
early peace. As long as an early peace is a possibility 
it is expected that certain classes of manufacturers will 
not keep their storage at the maximum limit. If, on 
the other hand, Germany should decline to accept the 
terms of the allied armistice, it is expected that the sur- 
plus will fade out very promptly. 

Another influence which has contributed to the sur- 
plus is the exceptionally favorable weather which has 
prevailed throughout the country for the past month 
and more. November of last year was ushered in with 
unusually cold, bad weather which interfered very 
greatly with transportation. 





No Soft Coal Shortage in New England 


Continuance of good weather has made possible max- 
imum deliveries of coal to New England where the stor- 
age is now sufficiently large to preclude any probability 
of a shortage in that section this winter. Some difficulty 
is being experienced with anthracite, but that is said 
to be due more to inequality of distribution than to 


shortage. There is still a very marked shortage of navy 
coal. Owing to the very strict inspection, upon which 
the Navy insists, a portion of the coal which was in- 
cluded in the estimates for the Navy requirements are 
not passing the test. 





From incomplete statistics showing the coal saving 
made possible by the skip-stop method of operating street 
cars, the Fuel Administration estimates that a 10 per 
cent. saving of fuel is resulting. 





Due to the successful results which have been ob- 
tained by the methods employed by James B. Neale in 
stimulating coal production, a similar plan is to be car- 
ried out with regard to coke. The work is to be under 
the direct supervision of W. S. Blauvelt. 





The Fuel Administration announces that manufac- 
turers of incandescent electric light bulbs, by agreeing 
to limit the production of lights having carbon filaments 
and substituting them with the more efficient metallic 
filament types, have made possible a saving of one mil- 
lion tons of coal annually. 
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General Labor Review 


At last, Oct. 31, the final action by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield has put the new schedule for the anthracite region 
into operation. Just as legislation is passed by one House 
in Congress, approved by another House, signed by the 
President and interpreted by the local Federal Court and 
the Supreme Court, so now wage schedules are made by a 
commission of operators, miners and fuel administrators, 
approved by the conference of National Labor-Adjusting 
Agencies, signed by Dr. H. A. Garfield, the Federal Fuel 
Administrator, and interpreted by the courts of mine work- 
ers and foremen, of labor leaders and managers, by the 
Anthracite Conciliation Board or by the umpire of that 
board. The process is complicated in a degree, but that is 
necessary and therefore excusable. 

The Fuel Administration in its Oct. 31 bulletin says 
as follows: Wages in various mines are not identical to 
the cent, and an absolute interpretation of the scale in 
dollars and cents as to every mine worker is therefore im- 
possible. A memorandum was submitted to the Conference 
of National Labor Adjusting Agencies, as being fairly 
typical of the general situation. In some instances the 
wage increase received will be materially less, and in some 
instances materially more, than the tabulation shown below: 


WAGES OF EMPLOYEES WORKING OUTSIDE THE MINE 


Base, Adjustment, Rat 
Occupation Cents per Hour CentsperHour Cents per Tie 
Dlsekaniitle.. c.ecsckies cee «on Be oad oo -60 
NO IIMREOII  o75: 00:00 exe esses 3st ae ae fy 7 | . 60 
Shaft engineers. . deciac on toe . 40 py .61 .65 
Firemen. Oem” >. . 28 ay 48 . 
Machinery repairmen.. ke oan oa a ed 
MAUNA occlocroccc.n osanale's 195 4239 «aan 42 46 
WAGES OF EMPLOYEES WORKING INSIDE THE MINE 
Base Adjustment Rate 
Contract miners*............... $5.63 per day $1.00perday $6.63 per day 
Contract laborers............... 26c. @ 40c., 30 per cent. $3.70@ $5.16 
per hour lus $1 per day 
Consideration miners............ 40c. @ 45c., 3 per cent., po = $5.50 
per hour us ay 
Company mines..............., 326. @ 350. abo. per hour ste. @ 60c. 
‘ per hour per hour 
Insid@laborersis << <c6 ecco ces 9 26c.@29c. per 25c. per hour Ftc. @ 54e. 
hour per hour 


* Average per start, Aug. 18. 
It may be added that the base mentioned is not the scale of Nov. 17, 1917, but 
the scale of May 5, 1916. 


The increase, even before it was finally granted, awakened 
what might fairly be called the cupidity of the bituminous 
miners. The basis for the increase was the larger wages 
of the bituminous mine workers. It was acknowledged that 
there was a differential between the two wage scales which, 
under present conditions at least, was inexplicable. So the 
anthracite mine workers’ wages were advanced. Now the 
bituminous miners assert that they should receive an equal 
advance. They have presented their demand to the labor- 
adjusting boards and to the Fuel Administrator. It has 
not been met with disdain; it has been met with sorrow. 
Patriotic men find it hard to conceive how any men pro- 
claiming themselves patriots can, without having any basis 
for complaint, present at this time a demand for more 
wages. 

The bituminous mine workers on Nov. 1 presented their 
protest to President Wilson saying that Dr. Garfield’s re- 
fusal was arbitrary, autocratic and unfair. The telegram 
states that they (the bituminous mine workers) deeply re- 
sent the treatment accorded the spokesmen of the miners 
of the United States by the Federal Fuel Administrator 
Garfield. 

In central Pennsylvania the mine workers have been 
greatly worked up over the fact that their tonnage has 
fallen because of the epidemic. Approximately 10,000 








patriotic mine workers went into the mines on Sunday, Oct. 
27 and loaded about 50,000 tons. The influenza has had 
a bad effect throughout the United States. In the week 
ending Oct. 26 only 11,215,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined, which is a decrease of 309,000 tons from the week 
before. The production of anthracite dropped to 1,714,000 
tons, a fall of 17 per cent. from the output in the same 
week in the year before. Influenza is reducing production 
in Iowa, Missouri, eastern Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

To return to the affairs of central Pennsylvania, an effort 
to increase production by promising a big banquet to the 
Westmoreland County mine which makes the greatest 
average increase in its coal production during November 
is worthy of record. The competition will be limited to 
those mines which produce 10,000 or more tons per month. 

It is probable that the mine winning the dinner will also 
land the service flag for one month. This flag is to be 
awarded each month to the mine making the greatest actual 
increase in its output. A mine which wins and holds the 
flag during a series of months will be awarded permanent 
possession of the honor banner at the close of the coal-pro- 
duction campaign. 


CHICKASAW AVERAGES $189.02 PER WORKER 


At the Allegheny River Mining Co.’s mine at Chickasaw, 
in Armstrong County, there are 205 names on the payroll. 
Every person on that roll has a Fourth Liberty Bond and 
the total subscription is $38,500 or $189.02 per person and 
about $1000 for every boy in France, for the town has fur- 
nished 39 valiant sons to the service. This is a splendid 
record of patriotic effort. As the quota through the 
United States, exclusive of New York, is $46.66 per per- 
son, earner and nonearner alike, it is clear that the 
record of the earners of the Chickasaw mines is high 
enough to place the whole village in a position of having 
done its full share. 

From Williamson, W. Va., comes a remarkable report of 
performance regarding H. L. Witt, an employee of the 
Chattaroy Coal Co. Writing to us, O. O. Milby, the man- 
ager, says that he is very proud of Witt’s record and feels 
it is worthy of publication. It certainly is. Witt, who is 
35 years old, loaded, since Jan. 1, up to and including Oct. 
23, 3164 two-ton cars or approximately 6828 tons of coal. 
He has purchased $4500 worth of Liberty Bonds, $100 in 
War Savings Stamps and he has contributed “very liberally 
to the Red Cross and other charities; the exact sum,” says 
Mr. Milby, “we do not know.” Mr. Witt is a ready and 
willing worker, very seldom missing a day when he is able 
to work. 

The miners in the Illinois fields adjacent to St. Louis have 
probably lost no time because of the influenza, for if there 
had been no epidemic the mines might have been shut down 
for lack of demand. The operators believe that the disease 
served to limit the output when a limit was advantageous. 

In the Springfield district, the output of which goes 
mainly to the north and northwest, production of the 18 
mines in the vicinity of Springfield and of the greater 
number of mines in the district is getting back to normal. 
A week ago three of the Springfield mines were closed, 
principally on account of the influenza. These were the 
Chicago-Springfield, the Woodside and the Jones & Adams. 
Now all of these are working. There is still some shortage 
of men, but probably that shortage will not exceed 300 
men, and the resulting curtailment of production will not 
exceed 1800 tons a day. 

David Wilson, member of the Miners’ Executive Board 
in the Belleville District, says that the Baltimore & Ohio 
RR. and the Louisville & Nashville RR. have not been 
able to supply enough cars for the mines in their territory. 
Wilson and other leaders among the miners also complain 
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that repairs and machinery defects cause frequent shut- 
downs. The operators, on the other hand, say that the men 
are irregular in their work, and exhibit their payrolls to 
prove it. They say that the greatest loss in production is 
due to the failure of the railroads to furnish cars and that 
the next greatest loss is due to the laying off of the men 
to “blow in” their big earnings. At some of the mines the 
men, in order to escape the charge of laying off, ask for 
their time and quit and when they have spent their money 
they return to work. Because of the shortage of labor the 
operators have to put up with the practice. 

The miners’ organization of Belleville, Ill., has subscribed 
for $150,000 of Liberty Bonds. This is a part of the $500,- 
000 which is to be subscribed by the state organization. 
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STAND BY THE BOYS IN THE TRENCHES! 
Sostenete i soldati nelle trincee! 
ESTRAETE SEMPRE PIU’CARBONE ! 
Pomogni naSoj miadosti u rovovima ! 
KOPAJ VISE UGLJEVLJA! 
Podpiraj vojake v strelnih jarkih ! 
KOPLJI VEC .PREMOGA!'! 
Wspomagajcie wiernie tych ktorzy Sa na linii bojowe; ! 
STARAJCIE SIE POWIEKSZYC PRODUKCJE WEG ! 

_ Segitse a fiukat a |6vészarokban! 
AKNAZZON TOBB SZENET! 
Unterstuetzt die Jungen in. den Schuetzengraeben ! 
FOERDERT MEHR KOHLE I. 
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Many mine washhouses have been closed in order to 
prevent a spread of influenza. Special efforts are being 
made by Director Drake of the State Department of Health 
to prevent the occurrence of such conditions in the Illinois 
mines as have existed recently in those of Kentucky. 
Special representatives of the State and United States 
health organizations have been sent into all of the mining 
centers. A strict quarantine has been established at Rose- 
clair. Reports are that the disease is subsiding in the 
northern part of the state. There has been some increase 
in the disease in the central and southern portions. 

In Vancouver Island an excellent principle for some time 
in force in eastern British Columbia does not appear to 
have been operative. That principle was to increase wages 
with changes in the cost of living. As the prices of com- 
modities rose the mine workers of Vancouver Island found 
themselves progressively impoverished, and they demanded 
an increase of $1 a day. With an inadequate inquiry, but 
with a desire to satisfy an inequity recognized as existing 
in the old contract, J. D. Bulger, Dominion fair-wage officer, 
and Nichol Thompson, British Columbia adviser to the Fuel 
Controller of the Dominion of Canada, offered an increase 
of 75c. per ton, which was accepted. 
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The final arrangements were made Oct. 24. The mine 
workers wanted an immediate readjustment, but the oper- 
ators opposed this, saying that the increase in wages should 
go into force concurrently with a rise in price and that 
could not be arranged with the Fuel Controller till Nov. 1. 
The latter, therefore, was the date adopted. 

Vancouver is to get a sliding scale of wages to accord 
with costs of living. Next January the first adjustment 
will be arranged but not made. The increase in wage will 
not go into effect till February. Meanwhile the public will 
know what to expect and will make arrangements accord- 
ingly. Every three months a commission consisting of the 
fair-wage officer and representatives of the operators and 
mine workers will appraise the cost of living, render a 
decision as to the increased wage which will countervail it 
and then the new scale will come into force one month 
thereafter. 





After the War 


By JOSIAH KEELEY 


General Manager, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. 
Kayford, W. Va. 

“Making the world safe for democracy” is now one of 
the world’s best-known phrases. “Making democracy a 
safe thing for the world” is also in the minds of many, but 
it is an after-the-war consideration. However, we can not 
too soon begin to draft the policies of the reconstruction 
that may follow the war. 

Two years ago, at least one large coal company ex- 
pressed itself rather frankly as to the impropriety of a 
coal journal devoting a whole page, or even more, to “The 
Labor Situation.” Many companies seemed to feel that 
they could avoid having any labor situation by not admit- 
ting publicly that any such thing existed. But during these 
same two years they have had little else to think about, 
and some of them have contributed materially to the estab- 
lishment of the present labor situation. 

The more violent labor agitators are fond of represent- 
ing that labor is being “emancipated,” hoping to force on 
the minds of the public an analogy between the condition 
of the negro and the status of the workingman. If we 
are to accept this viewpoint of the labor situation as true 
even in part, then, for the good of the country, we should 
seek to avoid some of the mistakes that were made in the 
freeing of the slaves. 

If the Man of Galilee should at the present time preach 
to us the doctrine, “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that be Caesar’s,” the public might promptly answer 
that, if it was consulted, there was not going to be any 
Caesar. But this much-quoted Biblical doctrine has been 
held to teach not autocracy specifically, but the acknowledg- 
ment of constituted authority, democratic not less than 
autocratic; and, if this is the right interpretation, what 
we shall have to determine now or after the war is, what 
are the things that belong to Caesar. 

Of course, there would be no special propriety in taking 
up space in a coal journal on so general a proposition, if it 
were not for the fact that the labor situation is a topic 
of growing importance in mining villages everywhere. 
Most other industries are located in the cities where they 
are policed more or less by the civil authorities, but the 
coal camps are isolated centers with little civil authority 
in evidence short of the county seats. They are con- 
sequently fertile fields for disorder Moreover, small 
places are so unified in their purposes and sentiments that 
a non-partisan administration of justice is not attainable; 
and, even if it were, it would be inadequate to cope with 
the pressure that a large camp of miners might be able 
to bring to bear on it. 

While the growing strength of organized labor is not 
necessarily a menace, there are enough uninformed indi- 
viduals who take the idea of an actual emancipation so 
literally that there is a question whether the more moder- 
ate workmen will be able to set any definite limit to what 
is a necessary authority, and as to what constitutes a rea- 
sonable demand from labor. 

Those who express such a fear may be held to overlook 
the value of the discipline which an organization of indus- 
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trial workers can exercise when led by men properly vested 
with authority. But such leaders do not have matters all 
their own way. However wise they may be, disobedience is 
prevalent, and violations of contracts go unpunished. How- 
ever moderate they may be makes little difference, when 
they are but the mouthpieces of “emancipated” laborers. 
Such considerations give us pause whenever we begin to 
show too great a confidence in the powers of control and the 
ripeness of judgment of the men in charge of the union. 

After the war, these leaders will no longer be able to 
invoke war necessities as they can at the present critical 
time when our sons’ lives are hostages for our good be- 
havior. Every week we find that outbreaks against union 
orders are quelled only with the greatest difficulty. When- 
ever some real or fancied advantage is at stake, the loyalty 
of the mine workers to the nation as a whole is apt to give 
place to a loyalty to their immediate fellows or to some 
other “thing which nearer lies.” 


SomME CONTRACTS THAT WE ALSO HAVE SCRAPPED 


We are spilling the best blood of America to repudiate 
the nation which considers an agreement but a scrap of 
paper. Yet at the same time the unions are, by threatening 
strikes, tearing up wage contracts, which they themselves, 
and not their forbears, just as solemnly signed, only a few 
months ago. In the newly conceived democracy of labor, one 
hundred per cent. of loyalty to contract is the only thing to 
differentiate America from Russia. It matters not how 
loyal the organizations are if they lack responsibility. The 
English Dissenters, the French Jacobins, the Roman 
Plebeans, and the Russian Bolsheviki all had some good 
leaders, but not all of them were able to subdue the spirit 
which their magic had raised. 

Why should we not devote space to our labor situation? 
It is a dangerous case when such a fear weighs on 
the public that it shrinks from discussing it. We all know 
that labor can out-vote and out-fight capital if ever it 
makes common cause against it and forgets for a while 
the services that an oppressed, but rightly regulated, capital 
can perform for the working man. 

The present war is far from being a “rich man’s war.” 
It brings nothing to rich men but the opportunity for 
sacrifice and service. It is even more costly to the rich 
than to the working man, and it offers opportunities to 
labor which labor has not been slow to recognize. And 
certain kinds of labor feel that the advantages the war 
affords have not been cashed in as yet. The ultimate 
reckoning it feels will be completed only—“after the war.” 


“AFTER THE WAR” WILL THE SKY BE THE LIMIT? 


“Mother” Jones is touring the coal fields urging the 
production of coal and the buying of Liberty Bonds, but 
after every appeal she points to the goal to be reached 
“after the war.” Germany’s toast, “To the day,” and 
Madam Defarge’s laconic salutation to her Jacobin hosts, 
were never more significant than this labor slogan of 
“After the War.” Not necessarily a challenge, not neces- 
sarily sinister, but embodying potentialities for a national 
calamity if not guided by sympathetic hands. 

The extraordinary wartime wages, now enjoyed, appear 
to many labor enthusiasts as a direct victory secured by 
labor as a result of its presenting to capital an unbroken 
front. Not knowing exactly the things that are Caesar’s, 
and having no way of telling just what the limit might 
be as to shortness of hours and size of wages, the 
national tendency is to make the sky the limit and let 
Caesar look out for himself. Since the Government, a 
hazy sort of something at Washington, has put forth a 
restraining but kindly hand and said, “Not now,” why, 
of course, after the war must be the time. 

With the publicity that has been given to production 
cost, and with a government selling price, there will not 
be much excuse if labor does not know what the operator is 
getting out of the coal business the next time an agree- 
ment for a wage scale is sought. The public will be in- 
formed, too, so the only question to be settled in the 
after-the-war working agreement is how much of the 
joint product of labor and capital rightfully belongs to 
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each. The public has been assured repeatedly that after 
the war labor will get its “full share.” Until that time 
comes and the demands are made we shall not know 
whether labor realizes that there is a just limit to its de- 
mands or harbors an insane vision of confiscation. 

It seems that from the beginning there has been a 
groping for a better condition for labor. The early Chris- 
tians looked for an earthly kingdom in which fishermen 
should rule over the Roman Caesar, and, in anticipation, 
questioned the payment of their taxes. From the begin- 
ning of the coal industry, the discipline of the coal com- 
panies, in many cases, has been the only check on the life 
of the coal camps, the company being so closely identified 
with the civil authorities that little distinction was made. 

When the civil authorities went into a camp for an 
offender against the civil law, some company official was 
called on for assistance; and, if any witnesses were neces- 
sary, the company furnished them. Under such conditions, 
disloyalty to the employer was practically disloyalty to 
Caesar. While in some instances this identity of com- 
pany and state might have been sought for, in most cases 
it came about naturally from the very nature of things, 
those possessing anything to lose controlling the custodians 
of the law in the isolated camps. 

It has been impossible to fight Kaiserism abroad without 
some introspection at home, and it is perhaps natural that 
the minds of labor turn to their old enemy, capital, and 
hang on it all the iniquities of Kaiserism. 


OPERATOR WAS FORMERLY LEADER OF HIS MEN 


Less than a score of years ago the political strength of 
most of the big labor-employing industries consisted in 
their ability.to deliver votes. They did not necessarily 
use any sinister influence, because the men accepted the 
leadership of their employers. With the coming of labor 
organizations, votes are bid for in another way, and the 
only political strength left to capital is to use its money, 
when it has any, in issuing circulars and arranging political 
meetings. 

After the war, the coal companies may face their em- 
ployees somewhat in the role of a discredited Kaiser. They 
will have imputed to them their old-time faults, for which 
they are not entirely responsible, and they will be credited 
with many new sins, which will be grouped under the 
generally detested head of Kaiserism. On the other hand. 
labor will stand “emancipated” with a country’s blessing on 
it for its loyalty in the great war. Its treasury will be full 
of money; its membership will be largely increased, and 
its spirit will be rendered as militant as the spirits of the 
sons of labor who will then have returned from destroying 
Kaiserism abroad. 

United under the leadership of men, who, for the period 
of the war, have helped to advise our government; armed 
with votes and with governmental sanction; and, finally, 
having a definite time set for getting its share—namely, 
after the war—what may not eventuate if some attempt is 
not made to meet the difficulty by the education of every- 
one to the true course of action. 


SETTLE NEITHER BY ForRcE NoR BY CUNNING 


In all probability this vision is more or less fanciful, 
but that it may assume such an attitude should never be 
overlooked. Probably many of the wiser heads among 
the mine workers would do their best to prevent any such 
situation, but it is unquestionably in the minds of enough 
of the radicals to give it at least a beginning. 

An abundance of labor after the war may have a steady- 
ing effect, but the attitude of both the operator and the 
labor leaders upon approaching the conference will largely 
determine the ultimate outcome. 

If collective bargaining is to be the coming method of 
determining wages, then it ought not to be a question of 
one side wringing concessions out of the other, and going 
back to constitutents to say, “We got the best we could.” 
As long as a wage scale is to be determined by the amount 
of pressure which one side can bring on the other, so long 
will there be an incentive to organize the sides in such a 
way as will make democracy unsafe for the world. 
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Let Us Be Liberal Hosts to Our Men 


HE war is not over. What is more, we do not 

know when it will end. But if it were over, en- 
tirely over tomorrow, the money of America would have 
to be poured out nevertheless for war-camp activity. 
For with war there is idealism and there are duties. 
There will be no letting down in the presence of na- 
tional enemies. Never for a moment will we forget 
that we are Americans, to serve, to suffer and to sacri- 
fice, till the hostile flags arrayed against us are lowered 
and until that to which we have set our hand is fully 
accomplished. 

When peace returns and the work of the soldier comes 
to an end, we will have a host of men abroad in foreign 
cities with little or nothing to give them amusement and 
comforts. Then will we need the organization and 
recreational equipment that will take the place of the 
war as a stimulus to our men. 

The best and wealthiest of us at times need a little 
welfare work. The rich man looks for a club where 
good fellows meet for healthful social intercourse, or 
he hunts him a friend in the city he visits. Our boys 
in France, Italy, Great Britain, Russia and Siberia have 
no clubs or friends to take care of them in their leisure 
moments except those supplied by these war activities’ 
funds, which from Nov. 11 to Nov. 18 are going to 
appeal to us for $170,500,000. 

They are going to get every dollar of that sum, that 
they may make good hosts to our men. Let it never 
be said that we, the people of America, were not gen- 
erous entertainers to our nation’s defenders. If we fail 
of this duty not only will we find the morale of the 
service destroyed, but we shall weaken the bond that 
makes the nation one. It is because the nation has been 
such a generous host to its boys that they have been 
so willing to pour out their lives and their efforts so 
unsparingly in its service. 

We need Americanism not only for the foreigner, but 
for the native born. We need that it shall be deep in 
the heart of us all, and in no way can the unity and 
the spirit of the nation be more truly assured than by 
our hearty acceptation of the opportunity of acting as 
the gracious hosts of our valiant defenders. 

General Pershing has said that every hut adds ten 
men to a quota of one hundred for, largely by reason 
of the war fund activities, no war has ever been fought 
with as clean and well conducted an army as America 
has sent to the Old World. But that which has made 
these men fight like lions and conduct themselves so 
admirably will serve to make them in peace and on their 
return the great nationalizing force of the nation. 
These men, on coming back to America will, by 
their ideals and their youthful enthusiasms, vital- 
ize all our institutions. Let them come back filled with 
the conviction that we were worthy of their sacrifices 
and that we did not forget our duty to them even when 





the war appeared to be approaching, or had reached, an 
end. Here’s to our guests, the Boys of the U. S. A.! May 
they, who have given so much for us, never be able to 
say that we begrudged to them a little entertainment 
and a few of the comforts of home. 


After the War 


VERY one will be interested in the thoughtful re- 

marks of Mr. Keeley appearing in the “Labor Situa- 
tion” under the head “After the War.” Mr. Keeley is 
aman of such broad mind that we regret that he has 
taken to “sounding a warning,” a thing so contrary 
to our national characteristics. Mr. Keeley can see no 
harm and much gain in facing the facts. That is a 
part of the right attitude, but not the whole. There 
should be another ingredient in the dish—no less an 
ingredient than a flavoring of American optimism, the 
condiment that makes the bitterest of viands palatable 
and even nutritious. 

After the war there is going to be no radical recon- 
struction, nor are we going to have years of uncertainty 
such as marked the period after the Civil War. The 
soldiers are not coming home to fight but to build. The 
workingmen and the nation’s planners are going to 
have a broader vision. It is true a number are crying 
“After the War,” but with most of us it means not 
strife, but reconciliation; not disorder, but the reknit- 
ting of scattered families. 

The biggest of all reconstruction is a reconstructed 
spirit, a sense of unity and friendliness, a kindly knowl- 
edge of each other as of one flesh and blood, little bet- 
ter and little worse than one another. 

The difference between bad labor men and good labor 
men is largely between men who know the labor move- 
ment but little and those who know it well. The rabid 
man once brought into touch with the employer soon 
realizes that the man he painted so black is merely an- 
other man much like himself, and he loses a spirit of 
rebellion and becomes almost a coéperator. That is why 
these veterans of unionism are usually disliked by the 
rank and file after a few years of service. They have 
learned to know and respect capital and have begun 
to realize that with all its faults capital is at least as 
clean as labor. 

Labor has not in general learned that lesson, and it 
punishes those who have. In consequence the working- 
men continually bring new men forward, men unlearned 
in the labor movement. As fast as they are honored 
with office they begin to learn the truth, and they cannot 
then be even goaded to follow policies they once led 
others in advocating. 

Even Mother Jones is becoming less militant as the 
opposition to her action lessens. She is growing more 
tolerant as the result of the tolerance that is shown 
her. Doubtless she never was without a certain degree 
of those good qualities we associate with “woman.” The 
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violent are not without tenderer sentiments. They 
eculd not appeal to the hearts of others unless their 
own hearts had something of the human quality. All 
of us have heard from the lips of labor agitators at 
some time the acknowledgment of their two-fold disil- 
lusionment—how they have lost faith in the vision of 
a workingman commonwealth in which every man is 
upright and loyal and how they have been disabused 
of their old belief that greed and a lack of human qual- 
ities were the distinguishing traits of the employer. 

But if the labor leaders can be brought to a better 
understanding, why rest content with converting them? 
Why not stop raising this crop of uninstructed leaders? 
Why not educate all the men into the true labor situa- 
tion? Let the miner learn the whole truth and see just 
what the operator is facing, how profits are usually 
only made by hours of watching and every kind of 
mincing economy. Let him understand the operator’s 
difficulties, and above all let him know the operator, as 
much as may be, as a personal friend. It can be done, 
for it has been done already. 

Above all, let us remember that the miner is not a 
problem—he is a person. A cheerful, undoubting opti- 
mism will win the miner to a reasonable state of mind. 
If he is given an opportunity to earn such wages as 
seem quite common in the bituminous region, surely he 
will remain content. The wage earners who have re- 
ceived little or no increase in wage since the war began, 
and there are not a few of them, call on the miner not 
to demand a further increase in the price of coal. Those 
whose earnings have fallen steadily in purchasing power 
are disposed to protest bitterly at a spirit of profiteering 
which demands of the public ever more and more. 

Some one must buy what the miners have for sale, 
and if the price is boosted without limit other workers 
will be unable to secure for themselves a livelihood. The 
wage of the miner is paid by the sweat of workingmen, 
the larger the wage the more heavy the sweat. Our 
prayer to the miner is that in seeking the best for him- 
self and his family he remember to be fair to those 
who are not engaged in mining work, or in such work 
as has been endowed like mining by the war. 

In all of this no reference is made to the anthracite 
settlement. The anthracite daymen do not get an un- 
reasonable wage and the anthracite contract miner has 
not received any undue advance. But the bituminous 
mine workers are receiving magnificent wages and 
should be content with them. The workingmen of 
America are little disposed to pay them more. 


Relation of the Operator to Health 


NQUIRY as to the attitude of other journals to health 

brought the reply: “We do not mention such things 
in our journe!. We leave that to boards of health. It 
is a doctor’s business to take care of the ailments of the 
people and not the business of the employer; so we do 
not think it within our scope to consider the etiology of 
disease.” 

It is not necessary to argue this question. It is so 
clearly refuted by the present conditions. The doctors 
who compose our health boards are rushed to death. 
Their work is with the dying. They have no time for 
preventive methods except an occasional word said when 
in the home of a grievously sick person. Somebody 
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else must take up the burden of prevention; others must 
proclaim the gospel of cleanliness and isolation. Other- 
wise production will fall. 

Influenza has nothing to do with mining—except tc 
stop it. The disease is spread in the social life of the 
people rather than in their industrial life. It is not in 
the mine or the street, but in the house, that the evil 
is done. Judging from the experience in New York. 
where free assembly has been little interfered with, 
there is np advantage in keeping people from congregat- 
ing. The only action of the Board of Health of the City 
of New York has been to keep children out of the the- 
aters and to try to avoid crowding in transportation. 
As for the last, the effort has been an entire failure; 
the crowding is worse than ever, but nevertheless the 
influenza germs do not seem to take advantage of that 
fact. The epidemic in New York City, despite the 
crowding of that metropolis, is less severe than in most 
sections of the country. 

The poster this week calls attention somewhat un- 
pleasantly to the evils and dangers of the home. Isola- 
tion of each individual is the lesson which the poster 
tells. It cannot tell it as well as it could be told in 
public meeting, were such meetings allowed. It should 
be announced again and again, that individuals should 
keep such germs as they have acquired and not pass 
them on to one another. As far as may be, every person 
should be isolated from his neighbor. 

In our editorials emphasis has been laid on the car- 
riage of disease using such vehicles as the towel, the 
apron, the knife and fork and the pencil, but there is 
no purpose in denying that influenza can also be readily 
communicated from person to person through the 
breath. With what celerity and at how great a distance 
can a man who has been chewing garlic or peanuts make 
himself felt! If odors can thus be projected into the at- 
mosphere, what possibilities must exist as to the pro- 
jection of germs. Your garlic-eating foreigner is an 
ever-present exemplar of infectious disease. If only 
the influenza germ were of a character that it would 
assail our olfactory nerves like garlic, we would gain 
some knowledge of its universal presence and make ade- 
quate provision against it. 


Reason for House Scarcity 


HEN BOYS leave for the front or for the muni- 

tion works they do not take with them their 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters. These relatives 
still remain, and the reduced family takes the same 
housing equipment as of old. A bedroom, perhaps, is 
idle, but no one comes to occupy it. However, as the 
result, the mine is now short a man, and another man 
is hired. He is quite apt to be a man of family, and 
unlike the boy who goes to camp, he brings his family 
with him. Thus merely by labor turnover the efficiency 
of housing is decreased. The blocks of houses cannot 
care for as many as they did. 

Again, the boarding-houses have largely been de- 
pleted of their men. Some ten or twelve unmarried 
employees may be found living in a single building. 
When these men are replaced in the mine, it is likely 
to be by ten or twelve or more older men, who, being 
older, achieve less and, being married occupy more 
houses. This is another of the causes of house shortage. 
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Influenza is not the only disease which is spread by the nose and mouth. There are 
several others, and, if they are to be avoided, we must beware of other lips 
and of anything that other lips have touched or rendered foul. 
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Hindrances to Coal Production 


Letter No. 5—While I do not believe that, as a rule, 
the average coal miner is a drunk or a sot, yet observa- 
tion shows that many tons of coal are being lost daily 
by reason of the fact that many miners and men working 
in and around the mines lose several days a month, in 
order to satisfy their desire or thirst for drink. It 
goes without saying that the majority of these men 
would be in their places regularly if there were no 
saloons or places where they could buy liquor. 

Living here, on the border of a wet state, one cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the sale of 
liquor and the booze habit among miners are most 
important factors in the hindrance of the production 
of coal. Train after train brings men from the various 
coal fields to the nearest wet towns, and it is only 
natural to assume that the majority of these men are 
workers in and around the coal mines. 

Leaving the mine, they go in quest of drink for which 
they squander their money. But that is not the worst, 
and before returning home they are leached by men 
and women who make their living by many nefarious 
vocations and are always found in the vicinity of 
saloons. 


IDLE TALES OF RECORD PRODUCTIONS 


It is no uncommon thing, today, to listen to the 
tale of wonderful production records, which are seldom 
based on fact, however, but are the dreams of a brain 
robbed of its power of lucid reasoning while under the 
influence of “John Barleycorn.” If all of the coal 
represented by these claims was loaded into mine cars 
and dumped into railroad cars for shipment there 
would be no coal shortage in this country. 

While I am not, personally, a prohibitionist, I have 
seen too often the dread effects of the booze habit, 
and have yet to observe anything but trouble, sorrow 
and disease in various degrees, from the slight headache 
of the “morning after,” to the murder committed by a 
whiskey-crazed man and which invariably brings serious 
consequences to his entire family and deepest sorrow 
to those bereaved, to say nothing of the expense imposed 
on the state and municipality where the deed occurred. 

Practically, the only excuse for the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating drink is the revenue derived from 
the business, which I am glad to say is on the decline. 
Being a nation founded on the government by the 
people and for the people, it seems to me that a failure 
to stamp out this evil will be a detriment to the many. 
The few people who are engaged in the business of 
making and selling liquor reap their profits at the 
expense of homes and sorrowing women and helpless 
children, who are deprived of their rightful support. 
The country, moreover, is deprived of tons of coal, 
which is badly needed, at the present time, in support 
of the army of sturdy fighters we have sent overseas. 


Let us strive, then, to make our mines greater pro- 
ducers, by installing better machinery where needed 
and encouraging our men to turn a cold shoulder to 
old “John Barleycorn” and, if possible, run him out of 
the country. OBSERVER. 

Huntington, W. Va. 





Americanizing the Foreigner 


Letter No. 6—Referring to the letter of “Experi- 
ence,” which appeared in Coal Age, Aug. 8, p. 286, re- 
garding the assumed hopelessness of educating the for- 
eigner and causing him to adopt American ideals and 
customs, permit. me to challenge the remarks contained 
in that letter and others that have followed. 

For the past four years I have devoted my entire 
time to community work in coal camps, and have had 
many dealings with people who have come from other 
countries. These people are naturally suspicious of 
strangers, and in many cases their suspicions are well 
founded, but when they are convinced that you come to 
them as a friend, their response is most gratifying. 
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FIG. 1. A MODEL SLAVISH MINER’S HOME 


Once you win their confidence, they place in you the 
same implicit trust that we find in children. Many 
times, one is almost overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
their trust. More than once, when some one has been 
sick and the doctor has changed the medicine a mem- 
ber of the family has come to me wanting me to taste 
and smell the new medicine before they gave it. 

One instance that touched me deeply was that of a 
Slavish woman who had a two-year-old child who was 
club footed. The doctor had tried in vain to have the 
mother send the child to a hospital and have the trou- 
ble corrected. I became interested in the case and per- 
suaded the mother to take the child to an orthopedic 
specialist, who also urged her to send the boy to the 
hospital and have his feet straightened. 

The mother listened to the doctor and then turned 
te me and said, “I no send my baby for this doctor. 
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What you say, I better send my baby?” I told her that 
she should send him. With a look of trust in her eyes 
that I shall never forget she said, “All right, if you 
say, I send my baby. I send him, but for no one else, 
just for you.” 

The child had to be taken three hundred miles from 
home and remained there five months. During that 
time I corresponded with the doctor and kept the 
mother advised of the child’s condition. Her faith all 
through was most implicit; and I shall never forget the 
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gratitude of the whole family when I brought the 
little fellow home. His feet were straight and the fam- 
ily was extremely proud of him, because he had learned 
to speak English very well for a small child. 

If space permitted me to tell of all my experiences 
I could give instance after instance that would show 
the confidence and gratitude of these friends who have 
come from across the waters. One Italian woman whom 
I assisted through a long siege of sickness and need, 
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showed her gratitude by presenting me with the only 
thing of value that they had in the house. It had been 
the gift of a priest and was highly prized by the whole 
family. I tried to persuade them to give me some- 
thing of less value but found that I could not refuse 
the gift without deeply wounding the feelings of ah. 
The mother, with tears in her eyes said, “You do every- 
thing for me; I give you only my best.” 

I am sending a recent photo (Fig. 1) of the home 
of one of our Slavish families. It is not claimed that 




















SLAVISH HOME 


all foreign homes are as well kept as this one, but 
many of them are. I chose this one as an illustration, 
because the woman was thirty-two years of age before 
she left the old country, and, the older people are, the 
harder it is for them to change their habits of living. 
In Fig. 2 is shown the living room and the bedroom 
of the same house. These pictures were all taken about 
9:30 one Monday morning. The woman did not know 
that I was coming or would take the pictures and the 


























(1) FOREIGN CHILDREN WITH LIBERTY BONDS. 
(2) CLEAN-UP DAY IN CAMP 


FIG. 3. 








(3) GIVING DENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 
(4) COMMUNITY BAND AT PRIMERO, COLO. 
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house was not staged for the occasion. I asked her not 
to change a thing and she continued her washing while 
i took the pictures, which speak for themselves and 
show that, in her fifteen years of residence in this coun- 
try, many American ideas have been adopted. It is 
quite a step in advance when foreign-born people dis- 


' continue raising vegetables in the front yard and make 


a lawn and plant flowers. 

As a rule the beds of the foreign people are very 
clean. If you have occasion to visit a home where there 
is sickness you will usually find the bedding spotless, 
and the sheets and pillowcases trimmed with hand-made 
lace. I do not claim that this is always the case; but 
it is true in the majority of their homes. There is a 
well known American type of family that is far less 
particular than the average foreign woman. 

Since the war started, we have found these neople very 
ready to respond to every call made upon them. Their 
donations to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other war 
organizations, their subscriptions to Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps have been most gen- 
erous, and show that they have a real interest in their 
adopted country. 


COMMUNITY WORK CONDUCTED BY THE COLORADO 
FUEL & IRON CoO. 


During the last four years I have had charge of girls’ 
summer camps. Over four hundred girls have attended 
these camps, and over sixty per cent. of them came 
from foreign families. It has been remarkable how 
quickly these girls avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity offered them and the improvement they make is 
very rapid. They do not want to appear different from 
the American girl, and are ever on the alert to imitate 
them. They are always ready to help, in work or play, 
and have what we consider a good camp spirit. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a group of children, only one of 
whom is American. These children own over $1200 
worth of thrift stamps and war-saving stamps. One 
child alone whose mother is German and father Italian 
has filled three books with these stamps and has now 
started on hey fourth book. 

In the next picture is shown another group of for- 
eign children who have collected the pile of rubbish 
shown, from their yards and the street, in an effort to 
clean up the camp on what was known as “clean-up 
day.” 

In the third picture is shown the dental nurse of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. instructing a class of six 
children—two Americans and four foreign—in the 
proper care of their teeth. Notice the likeness of 
dress in the foreign and American children. 

In the fourth picture is shown the community band 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Primero, Colo. Many 
of the band members are foreigners by birth. The com- 
pany does all in its power to encourage every depart- 
ment of community work and much success is attending 
its efforts. 

Let me say, in closing, that I do not wish to create 
the impression that community work among foreigners 
is always easy and that one meets with no difficulties. 
At times, I become discouraged and wonder if it is worth 
while. But, in every walk of life, the things that are 
worth doing require perseverance and the ability to 
overcome obstacles. 
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Habits that have been long formed are hard to chin ze, 
and we must not expect people coming from other 
countries to immediately forsake all their customs and 
habits of living. The process will be slow and gradual; 
but in time we shall reap the harvest if we faint not. 
The spirit with which one goes into this work and the 
amount of tact he or she possesses, together with the 
ability to read human nature are the determining fac- 
tors that govern the degree of success a worker attains 
in this service. MIRIAM C. DAWLEY, 

Community Secretary, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Primero, Colo. 





Reminiscences of a Life-Long 
Friend 


I was deeply interested in reading the obituary notice 
of W. J. Murray, vice-president and general manager 
of the Victor-American Fuel Co., which appeared in 
Coal Age, Oct. 3, p. 643, and beg to add a few words 
recalling a friendship the memory of which forms some 
of my pleasantest recollections. 

Mr. Murray’s death occurred while I was away on a 
trip in the northwest where I had little opportunity to 
see the daily papers. The notice of his demise pub- 
lished in Coal Age is the first intimation I have had of 
the sad event, which brings to me a flood of memories. 

It so happened that I was resident engineer at 
Sopris, Colo., when Mr. Murray entered the service of 
the Colorado Fuel Co., of which J. C. Osgood was 
president. The company had leased and was operating 
the Smith anthracite mine, up the mountain, 4 miles 
from Crested Butte. There I wintered 1887-8, going 
to Sopris in the spring of 1888, to take charge of the 
construction of a permanent tipple and coke ovens that 
the company were to build at that place. 

The superintendent at Sopris, whose name I do not 
recall, had formerly had charge at the Crested Butte 
mine where Murray was firebossing, and in that way 
had formed his acquaintance. Later, as the Sopris mine 
developed, Murray was made mine foreman at Sopris. 
That was in the summer of 1888 (not 1887 as stated in 
the obituary mentioned). A few months after Murray 
arrived, the superintendent took sick and died. 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT OF A SELF-MADE MAN 


The new tipple was now finished and Mr. Murray was 
appointed superintendent of the Sopris mine. I recall, 
now, the rapid development that took place, and how 
the output soon reached 1200 tons a day, which was 
then considered an enormous showing. 

Murray was working very hard at that time to achieve 
an education; and I suppose, because I helped him a 
little in certain ways, he became quite attached to me 
and I to him, owing to the characteristics you have so 
vividly described. If I remember correctly he had had 
little or no opportunity of attending school when a boy 
and I think it was not until after he was married that 
he could write his name. I believe he gave credit to 
his wife for inspiring him to take up some studies, and 
he worked at them hard. At the time when I first knew 
him, he was quite a student of mining literature. 

I recall a rather amusing episode, which he often 
related with considerable glee, of how he arrived in 
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this country, at Baltimore, as a green countryman. On 
coming off the steamer, he saw for the first time a large 
and able bodied negress who so amazed him that he 
stopped and stared open-mouthed at her until she gave 
him such a slap on the jaw that it knocked him over. 
Like nearly all old country miners he had, in his youth 
used liquor freely. As many know, it was a custom 
for men to drink Saturday and beat their wives. 

As I stated before, Mr. Murray had become a fireboss 
at Crested Butte and evidently a very efficient one, as 
that was a very gaseous mine. At one time, I think he 
had been drinking and was discharged. A bad gas 
explosion occurred some days later, which struck home 
to him and he made a resolution not to drink liquor in 
excess again, and so far as my knowledge goes he kept 
his resolution faithfully. As he was considered a most 
able man, the old Colorado Coal and Iron Co. reéngaged 
him as fireboss and subsequently he went to Sopris. 


THE TEST THAT COMES TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Murray’s first trial came soon after his appointment 
as mine superintendent, at Sopris. There was a strike 
that threatened to be bad. From the company’s stand- 
point, it was unjustifiable. It was thought to have 
been started by the “Molly McGuires.” One of the 
episodes occurred when Murray, resenting an insult 
from a foreign miner, leaped on him, in the office; the 
miner shot at him but missed and Murray knocked him 
out. It was a rough and ready part of the country at 
that time. 

I was thrown very closely in touch with Murray, 
not only during my regular connection with the Osgood 
interests, in Colorado, but subsequently when I visited 
New Mexico and Colorado, on consulting work. He was 
one of the squarest, true-blue men I have ever met and 
it is a sad thought to me that I will not see him when I 
go west, as formerly. GEORGE S. RICE, 

Chief Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines. 

Washington, D. C. 





Cost Accounting in Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 1—In connection with the discussion of the 
proper accounting of supplies and materials used in 
the mine, and the excellent letter on that subject, by 
J. Kenvin, which appeared in Coal. Age, Oct. 17, p. 754, 
permit me to suggest that a like consideration of the 
costs of maintaining and operating mine haulage sys- 
tems would prove equally interesting and helpful. 

We read a lot about haulage systems and haulage 
costs, but we seldom see a mine haulage system fully 
analyzed and the cost of its operation fully described. 
I fear that oftentimes charges are made against the 
haulage account that logically belong elsewhere. 

It is much the same as with a manufacturer or mer- 
chant who has no regularly laid out system of accounts, 
but charges a certain expense to one account, one month, 
day or week, and the the next time it appears in another 
column. As a result, the manufacturer or merchant 
never really knows the unit cost of his product or the 
turnover of the goods. 

Again, the various items, in mine haulage, are con- 
sidered in a different light by different operators, or I 
should say, bookkeepers, and a burden is thrown on some 
divisions that should be borne by other activities. 
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For example, take the question of what power is con- 
sumed in the main line haulage, extending from the dif- 
ferent gathering points to the tipple or shaft bottom. 
Some companies simply guess that a certain percentage 
of their power is consumed in that service, and the 
assumed percentage may be low or high. 

Others try to approximate this charge or cost of haul- 
ing the coal from the gathering stations to the shaft 
bottom or tipple, by estimating on the rated consump- 
tion of the motors. That method, at best, is a wild 
guess, as no account is taken of the line and feeder losses 
and the return losses are a forgotten item. 

Some companies have realized the tremendous losses 
occurring in the return, and are attempting to bond the 
rails which will assuredly save a great deal of money 
and help to keep the coal moving much more steadily. 
But the vast majority of companies have no definite 
idea as to the several items of cost. 

It is possible to figure the cost of charging storage- 
battery locomotives, and the cost of repairing them and 
trolley locomotives; but how many keep an accurate 
record of the labor, material and other sundry charges 
that go to make up the total upkeep cost? 

The wages of the motormen are easily computed and 
charged, but few companies indeed actually charge to 
their haulage account the upkeep of cars, track and 
locomotives, cost of lubricant and the oilers’ wages. When 
all these are combined properly, the charge assumes a 
very pretentious size and is one that is vitally associated 
with the cost of production. 


HAULAGE CHARGES PROPERLY CLASSIFIED 


Haulage charges should be divided into gathering and 
main-haulageway service. One can be excessive, carry- 
ing the burden of the other. Both, however, should be 
very vital to every man who is producing coal, and yet 
how many have even a slight knowledge of these re- 
spective costs? A searching investigation, would, I 
am afraid, disclose a woeful lack of definite knowledge, 
and no industry can properly function or produce ade- 
quate returns unless every expense item is known and, 
what is more important, really appreciated. 

A good system of haulage accounts, it must be ad- 
mitted, will not remove the losses due to the stalling 
of motors by trips of stiffly running, plain-bearing mine 
cars; or the excessive labor due to bad tracks, or rails 
that are too light, broken wheels or axles, which cause 
wrecks; but the right kind of accounting system will 
enable the progressive operator to save many petty 
losses, as well as major ones; and the knowledge to be 
gained by a study of a chart of haulage costs is almost 
beyond imagination. 

I must confess to being greatly at sea, after hearing 
many ideas as to what should comprise legitimate haul- 
age costs; and I sometimes believe that there cannot be 
a perfect or universal system, because the conditions 
are so different in every mine in respect to mileage, 
grades, etc. 

There are, unquestionably, some sound rules that have 
been subjected to the rigid examination of men who 
know what they are doing; and some sheets or cards 
have been designed to cover the subject fully, with neces- 
sary report blanks for subordinates to use when sub- 
mitting their reports; but who has ever seen them pub- 
lished? Very few of us, I am sure. This is a subject 
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that can and should be discussed, in the columns of 
Coal Age, by superintendents, electrical engineers, and 
last but not least, by the auditors of our companies. 

Auditors have a vast fund of information that would 
be helpful to many. Their knowledge and experience, 
coupled with the knowledge and experience of the ac- 
tual operating officials, who are face to face with these 
problems, day in and day out, would make very inter- 
esting reading and fulfill a long felt .want in coal min- 
ing literature. 

I have written at such great length, because this sub- 
ject is one of the most vital with which the coal industry 
has to contend; and a thorough knowledge of all of the 
conditions and circumstances that affect it would very 
largely tend to put the company on a better basis. 

, W. Va. PROGRESSIVE. 





The. Miner and Safety 


Letter No. 2—I was pleased to read the excellent 
letter of M. H. G., Coal Age, Oct. 10, p. 707, in which he 
illustrates in a vivid manner the little regard that the 
practical miner has for his own safety and describes 
how such a one “passes up” things that are really 
dangerous, depending on his mining experience to carry 
him through safely. I was glad to see that the writer 
of the letter agreed with my suggestion that it is the 
experienced miner who is the most frequent victim of 
serious accident. In many cases, the practical miner 
resents being told what he must do to make his place 
safe and, as a result of his independence and disregard 
of instructions given him by the foreman, he is often 
fatally injured. 

The safety of miners is a most important topic, and 
anyone who is interested in the work of coal mining 
should concentrate his thoughts upon what relates to 
safety, as much as he does upon the production of coal. 
As we all know, accidents are unavoidable in many 
cases. However, a large proportion of the accidents due 
to falls of coal and rock, at the face, can be avoided by 
the constant and close inspection of each working place 
by the foreman and obedience to his instructions on the 
part of the miner. The main point, for a person who 
has charge of men, is to familiarize himself with each 
and every cause of accident and then drive them home 
by impressing them on each man working under him. 
Foresight, on the part of the foreman and the miner, 
is one of the chief elements relating to safety. 


CONTEMPT OF THE EXPERIENCED MINER FOR SAFETY 


It would be amusing, if it were not for the serious 
results that follow, to pass along a gangway where prob- 
ably 20 or 30 miners are working, and listen to the re- 
marks of the practical miner regarding another who 
has less experience but who exercises more care to keep 
himself safe. One hears the remark, “Yes, John is a 
pea-coal miner; he’s a big greeny.” But, going into 
John’s place, you find him hard at work, with a good 
prop standing near him, which he has just set to give 
better support to the roof above him. Unlike the prac- 
tical miner who ridiculed him, John is willing to listen 
to instructions and obeys them promptly. 

Ask the practical miner to sound his roof, and his 
answer is, “It’s as safe as if you were outside.” On 
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close inspection, however, the foreman discovers a small 
crack, which justifies his suspicion aroused by the looks 
of the place. Yet, sounding the roof with the pick gives 
no indications of its being unsafe, and you have to in- 
sist on the man stopping work and setting a post with a 
good cap crossing the crack in the roof at right angles. 
A few more cuts taken from the face prove that the 
foreman’s foresight saved the miner. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS THAT SHOULD BE AVOIDED 


Let me refer, here, to a few conditions that lead to 
accidents. For example, obeying the instructions of the 
foreman, a practical miner reluctantly sets a post in 
the center of his place. A little later, the post is dis- 
charged by a blast, and the miner, on returning to the 
face, starts to load his coal and negiects to reset the 
post, until he thinks the foreman will be around again. 
But, before that time, the unfortunate is caught by the 
fall of the loose slab. 

The places that are usually the hardest to keep safe 
are those where the roof is a slab formation, and the 
slate falls in pieces from 6 to 10 in. in thickness. Such 
a formation is what is known to the miner as “a rider.” 
I have watched men of many years’ experience work 
under such top for a distance of 6 or 8 ft. without at- 
tempting to protect themselves. 

Told to stop work and take the piece down, the miner 
invariably replies, “I just tried it and can’t get it 
down.” You answer, “Well, try it again.” To satisfy 
you, he prods the piece a little, but makes no great effort 
to loosen it. A little assistance of the foreman and the 
slate falls with a heavy crash. Notwithstanding the 
fact that you have saved the man from possible death, 
he grumbles that you have dirtied his loose coal, stat- 
ing that it will take some time to clean it, which is his 
only excuse for taking the chance he did. 


FOREMAN INSISTS AND SAVES MINER 


Just recently, I visited a miner’s chamber and found 
that he had taken two cuts from the face, which left 
a piece of rock 8 in. thick, 5 ft. wide and 9 ft. long, un- 
supported ahove where he was working. My request 
that he should sound the roof brought the reply, “Oh, 
it’s all right; I will pull the piece down when I take 
the next cut.” The foreman insists, “No, try it now, 
get your drill.” The result was that the piece fell 
heavily on the first touch or pull. Questioned as to 
whether he had tried it before, the man replied, “Yes, 
and it was all right.” That man had 12 years of mining 
experience and, had he been caught, the foreman or 
assistant whose duty it was to inspect his place would 
have been held responsible for the accident. 

Another condition requiring close inspection is where 
the miners are required to set their posts from 4 to 6 
ft. apart, along the face. The practical miner is prone 
to be careless and will often advance more than this 
distance, without setting any temporary supports. In 
that case, the chances are that he may be caught by a 
slip in the roof that does not appear until too late and 
the fall takes place, catching the miner. 

Let us hope that the discussion of these questions in 
Coal Age will make the practical miner more careful 
for his own safety. Practical experience is the most 
essential element in the safe mining of coal; but the 
miner must codperate with his foreman. 

Kingston, Penn. LEWIS R. THOMAS. 
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Reversing an Electric Motor 


Some trouble with the electric generators at our 
mines recently started a dispute between the mine 
electrician and myself as to whether reversing the leads 
on the switchboard at the power house would reverse 
the direction of the motor on the locomotive in the 
mine. The power appeared to be traveling in the rails 
instead of on the trolley wire, which seemed to be 
the return. The electrician claimed that changing the 
switchboard leads at the power house would change the 
direction of the current in the circuit and reverse the 
motor in the mine, while I held that it was necessary 
to use the reversing switch on the machine, which would 
change the flow in the field in order to reverse the 
motor. Kindly settle our dispute by explaining fully 
what is required to reverse a motor in a mine. 

East Millsboro, Penn. ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 





An arrangement that would permit the power to 
travel on the rail and the current return over the 
trolley wire is unusual’ and poor. In order to make 
































FIG. 1. ILLUSTRATING REVERSING A MINE MOTOR 


the situation clear, we have drawn Fig. 1, showing four 
arrangements, a, b, c, d, which we will explain. 

The first arrangement (a) shows the original condi- 
tion described in the inquiry, where the power is 
traveling on the rail and the current returning by the 
trolley wire. The letters in this figure apply to all 
the figures alike; G indicates the leads at the switch- 
board of the generator in the power house, the positive 
lead being the power line and the negative one the 
return; C is the commutator of the armature, F the 
field and S the reversing switch of the motor. Observe 
carefully the direction of the current passing through 
the armature and the field, as indicated by the arrows. 

The second arrangement (b) shows the change that 
takes place when the current is reversed at the power 
house. The power is now traveling on the trolley line, 
as it should, and the rail is the return. Observe that 
the position of the reversing switch on the locomotive 
has not been changed. Changing the leads at the power 





house has changed the direction of the current through- 
out the entire circuit, including the flow through the 
armature of the motor and the flux in the field; but 
the direction of the rotation of the armature, as in- 
dicated by the arrows, is the same as before. 

The reason the motor is not reversed is that the flow 
through the armature and the flux in the field have 
both been changed, and counteract each other. In 
order to change the direction of rotation of the armature 
it is necessary to change the direction of either the 
flow of current through the armature or the flux in the 
field, but not both. 

In the third arrangement (c), the current from the 
generator follows the trolley Jine and passes through 
the field of the motor before reaching the reversing 
switch on the locomotive. This switch is now reversed, 
which changes the direction of the flow of current 
through the armature only, and causes it to revolve in 
the opposite direction from its previous rotation. Notice, 
however, that the flux in the field remains unchanged. 

The fourth arrangement (d) is drawn simply to show 
a different connection from that just described. Here, 
the power passes from the trolley line directly to the 
reversing switch of the locomotive and through the 
armature, before reaching the field, which has the effect 
of altering the flux in the field, while the flow of cur- 
rent through the armature is the same as that in the 
second case. This also reverses the rotation of the 
motor, as indicated by the small arrow. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will make clear the fact that 
changing both the direction of flow in the armature and 
the flux in the field will 
not alter the direction of 
motion, or reverse the motor. 
In the figure, the thumb and 
first two fingers indicate re- 
spectively the direction of 
rotation of the armature, 
direction of the flux or lines 
of force generated in the 
field and direction of the FIG. 2. RELATION OF 
current in the armature, the THe FA 
left hand being used. 

Now, it is clear that if the hand be turned about 
the thumb as an axis, through an angle of 180 deg., 
both the direction of current in the armature and the 
flux in the field will be changed, while the direction 
of rotation remains the same. On the other hand, let 
the hand be turned about either of the fingers as an 
axis, through 180 deg., so that either the flow of cur- 
rent through the armature or the lines of force in the 
field is changed, but not both, and the effect is to change 
the direction of rotation, as indicated by the thumb. 

The right hand is used when it is desired to illustrate 
this principle in refererce to a generator in which the 
construction is identical with that of a motor but the 
conditions of operation are reversed. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are the effects of unequal expansion and 
contraction in a boiler? 

Ans.—Unequal expansion or contraction in the boiler 
plate causes an excessive strain to be thrown on certain 
parts, which may cause rupture by the shearing of 
rivets or open the seams in the boiler plates. At times, 
bulging or buckling of a plate may result from the 
undue strain thrown on that part of the boiler. 

Ques.—What care should be taken of boilers to secure 
the best results? 

Ans.—Steam boilers should be thoroughly cleaned, 
at regular intervals, and all sediment and scale removed. 
Where the feedwater contains sediment, the boiler 
should be blown off regularly, at sufficiently short 
intervals to prevent the accumulation of the sediment 
in the bottom of the boiler. The smoke flues should 
also be cleaned regularly and kept free from deposits 
of soot. All parts of the boiler should be inspected 
at frequent intervals. The boiler should be fired in a 
proper manner and the water level never allowed to 
fall too low and expose the fire plates to injury through 
overheating. The feedwater should be heated before 
being admitted to the boiler. 

Ques.—How would you fire a boiler to get the best 
results from it and from the coal used? 

Ans.—Best results are obtained when firing is per- 
formed by what is known as the “coking method.” In 
this method, the fresh coal is piled up on the front 
half of the bed and allowed to become well ignited 
before it is spread over the remaining surface of the 
fire. By this means, the gases are distilled from the 
fresh coal and pass back over the fire. In this way, 
a more even regular heat is maintained in the furnace 
than when the fresh coal is spread over the entire sur- 
face of the bed, which would dampen the fire and reduce 
the temperature in the furnace. In the coking method, 
the gases distilled from the fresh coal at the front 
of the furnace, meeting with the hot air that rises 
through the bed of coal, are burned and maintain a 
high temperature in the furnace. 

Ques.—State generally what is meant by expansive 
working and condensing, as applied to steam engines. 

Ans.—The steam works expansively in the cylinder 
of an engine when the valve cuts off the supply of 
steam before the stroke is finished. The expansion of 
the steam remaining in the cylinder then performs the 
work, during the remainder of the stroke. This is 
known as working the steam “expansively.” 

A steam engine may be either noncondensing or con- 
densing. In the former case, the engine exhausts into 
‘he atmosphere, and the movement of the piston is then 
opposed by the atmospheric pressure. In a condensing 
engine, on the other hand, the exhaust steam passes 
nto a condenser where it is condensed and produces 





more or less of a vacuum, whereby the back pressure 
on the piston is reduced during the return stroke. 

Ques.—-The piston speed of an engine is 600 ft. per 
tain.; what is the length of the stroke if the engine 
is running at 150 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—lIn this case, the piston travels 600 — 150 — 
4 ft. during each revolution of the engine; and, since 
the engine makes two strokes each revolution, the length 
of the stroke is 2 feet. 

Ques.—The diameter of an engine cylinder is 10 in., 
the length of stroke, 15 in. The engine makes 250 
r.p.m., and the mean effective pressure is 40 lb. per sq. 
in. What is the horsepower developed? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the cylinder, in this case, 
is 0.7854 * 10° = 78.54 sq.in. At a speed of 250 r.p.m., 
the engine makes 500 strokes per min., 15 in. or 1.25 ft. 
long. The horsepower developed in the cylinder is, 


_ plan _ 40 X 1.25 78.54 X 500 _ 
H=33000- 33,000 ~2=~=S*C*«*S*« 

Ques.—What thickness of boiler plate would be re- 
quired for a boiler carrying 100 lb. pressure, the diam- 
eter of the boiler being 6 feet? 

Ans.—Estimating the safe tensile strength of the 
boiler plate at 10,000 lb. per sq. in., the required thick- 
ness of the shell, for a diameter of 6 ft., to withstand 
a boiler pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in. may be calculated 
by the formula, 

_ pd 100(6 12) 
~ 2S 2 X 10,000 

Ques.—How much waiter is evaporated per hour per 
horsepower, under ordinary conditions? 

Ans.—In steam-boiler practice, the horsepower of a 
boiler is given as the evaporation of 30-lb. of water per 
hour from a feedwater temperature of 100 deg. F. into 
steam at 70 lb. gage pressure; or, in other words, 1 
boiler horsepower is equivalent to 343 units of evapora- 
tion, which means the evaporation of 343 lb. of water 
per hour, from and at 212 deg. F. 

Qves.—What is the temperature of steam in a boiler 
when the pressure is 100 lb. per square inch? 

Ans.—The temperature of steam varies with the ab- 
solute pressure in the boiler, and must be taken from 
steam tables. For a gage pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in., 
at sea level, which corresponds to an absolute pressure 
of, say 115 lb. per sq.in., the temperature of the steam, 
as taken from the steam tables, is 337.86 deg. F. 

Ques.—At what speed would you consider it desirable 
to hoist men in a shaft? 

Ans.—The speed of hoisting men in a shaft will de- 
pend chiefly on the depth of shaft and the kind and 
quality of the hoisting equipment. For a depth not 
exceeding 100 yd., men should not be hoisted at a 
greater speed than 20 ft. a sec. In deeper shafts, with 
uptodate equipment, the speed of hoisting may reach 40 
or even 50 ft. per sec., depending on the depth of the 
shaft, and the capability of the hoisting engineer. 


t = 0.36, say 3 in. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Work _has been started by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to put into 
effect plans made for the rehabilitation of 
men crippled or otherwise injured in in- 
dustry, with a view of returning them to 
active work. Announcement was made on 
Oct. 31 by Harry A. Mackey, chairman of 
the board, that a personal canvass has 
been started of every compensation award 
made in recent years to find what progress 
toward restoration has been made by re- 
cipients of compensation. Recommenda- 
tions will be made to the next Legislature 
by the board that at least three hospitals 
equipped for rehabilitation work be con- 
structed and maintained under state au- 
spices, one in Harrisburg, one in Pitts- 
burgh, to take care of the bituminous field, 
and one somewhere in the anthracite 
region. 


Uniontown, Penn. 


Mines, coke plants and railroads have 
been affected by the epidemic, but the rail- 
road situation cuts more deeply into pro- 
duction than the lack of labor in the 
mines and ovens. The traffic congestion 
caused by short crews reached its crest 
during the week, but was not cleared until 
the region spent an entire day in_idleness 
and a week of reduced effort. The fuel 
administration records shows a total car 
shortage for the week of 1143, the most 
serious car shortage since last winter. 

The total coal output of the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Oct. 26 
is placed at 686,152 tons, of which 451,635 
tons was manufactured into 301,090 tons 
of coke and 234,517 tons was shipped to 
byproduct and other industries. 

Warren S. Blauvelt, coke director for the 
Fuel Administration, this week sounded a 
slogan of “Quality First” in the fuel cam- 
paign in a stirring statement issued to 
operators and producers of the Connells- 
ville coke region. Mr. Blauvelt declared 
that inasmuch as the campaign was being 
waged to increase the production of iron 
and steel for war needs, quality _must_ be 
all the more emphasized, contending that 
“any sacrifice of quality of coke to quan- 
tity in order to get a greater quantity will 
absolutely defeat this purpose.” He de- 
clared that an increased production of 5 
per cent. if accompanied by even a slight 
depreciation of quality due to excessive 
ash, poor structure, large percentage of 
fines and dirt might easily lead to a 10 
per cent. increased consumption of coke 
per ton of pig iron and a decrease of 20 
per cent. in blast furnace output. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The mines of the Fairmont district are 
partly out of commission and production 
has fallen far behind. While the influenza 
is to some extent responsible for curtailed 
production, yet the operators of the dis- 
trict charge that the B. O. is making 
no effort to supply the district with cars 
and that the car deficiency is now over 
7000. The daily production loss is running 
as high as 35,000 and 45,000 tons. On last 
Saturday (Oct. 26) alone there were 4894 
men without work and a number of the 
mines were shut down. Instead of getting 
1400 cars a day needed for all the mines, 
not more than half that number of cars 
have been furnished recently. For the 
last three days of last week there were 
only 2263 cars furnished the district—on 
aaureday 965, Friday 598 and Saturday 
é ° 


Overcoming: many obstacles, the Tug 
River and Pocahontas district mines have 
managed to keep production almost up to 
the high point reached the latter part of 
September. In other words, the shipment 
of coal is now hovering around 465,000 
tons weekly. Up to and including Oct. 25 
the total shipments from the Pocahontas 
and Tug River districts had reached 1,407,- 
950 tons. As the quota the two districts 
had expected to reach in October was 
2,000,000 tons, it is hardly likely the 


month’s quota will reach that figure, since 
the daily shipments are in the neghborhood 


of 65,000 tons only; but it is believed that 
had not the influenza disarranged all plans, 
it would have been a record-breaking pro- 
duction month. , : 

Even with influenza making its appear- 
ance at many new points in the Kanawha 
district the mines of that district in the 
aggregate had a much larger output for 
the week ending Oct. 26 than they had 
during the preceding week. A_ better sup- 
ply of cars is responsible for the increase, 
influenza among C. & O. trainmen having 
abated to some_ extent. The increase 
in output amounted to 32,000 tons, the total 
production for the week ending Oct. 26 be- 
ing 180,363 tons as against 148,000 tons 
for the week ending Oct. 19. Total hours 
worked reached 5478. There was a short- 
age measured in hours of 185, due to an 
inadequate car supply, and a shortage of 
1331 hours for which inadequate man power 
was responsible. 

Production took an upward trend in the 
Winding Gulf region during the week end- 
ing Oct. 26, an excellent car supply making 
this possible in part, the Virginian Ry. 
keeping a constant stream of empties flow- 
ing into the district. 

To the surprise of many there was an 
increased output in the New River and 
Winding Gulf districts last week, the increase 
amounting to 12,648 tons for the two dis- 
tricts, or in gross tons, 4562 in the Gulf 
district and 6711 in the New River district. 
This was surprising because of the prev- 
alence of influenza in both districts, af- 
fecting in some instances 50 per cent. of 
the men and their families. car short- 
age on the C. & O. resulted from influenza 
among the trainmen. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Every coal company in the Birmingham 
district reports more or less deflection in 
production by reason of the influenza epi- 
demic. Not only is the coal outvut being 
disturbed and greatly lowered, but coke 
manufacture, iron-making and oven opera- 
tions at steel plants, machine shops and 
foundries are being affected. For the week 
ending Oct. 19, coal production in Alabama 
was 323,310 tons, the lowest since the Gov- 
ernment has been checking up the work. 
It is expected that when the Federal fig- 
ures for the week are published, the output 
will be still lower than that of the week 
previous. 

_A. H.. Carpenter, well known in coal 
circles, has been appointed assistant to 
Production Manager H. C. Sellheimer. He 
will keep watch on the coke production, 
and will endeavor to bring about increased 
output at the ovens with a cleaner run of 
coke. It is intended to organize the forces 
as_ in the coal department, so that labor 
will understand the need for patriotic ef- 
forts and loyalty to the Government in 
striving for an increased production. There 
is need for every ton of coal and coke 
that can be manufactured for many years 
to come, experts say, whether or not the 
war ends speedily. 

While the influenza epidemic hit the rail- 
roads as much as it did other corpora- 
tions, the reports of the vast week as to 
transportation business are good. of 
course, the mining sections showed a con- 
siderable falling off in shipments, but these 
will pick up as soon as the disease has 
been checked. 

Transportation on the Warrior River is 
progressing steadily enough, much_bunker 
coal being shipped to Mobile and New Or- 
leans, where there is an increasing demand 
for this kind of fuel. The trade is handi- 
capped, however, by the lack of barges. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Canada’s winter coal supply is receiving 
close attention at the hands of the Can- 
adian Fuel Administration, at Ottawa, Ont., 
and it is believed that as a result of or- 
ganization and of well-disseminated and 
educative propaganda the people of the 
Dominion will get through the cold months 
without undue hardship. 

_For the purpose of facilitating the equal 
distribution of anthracite coal in Canada 
during the winter a further order-in-coun- 
cil has been passed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment at the instance of Fuel Controller 


C. A. Magrath. The regulations contained 
in this order are designed to prevent dis- 
proportionate deliveries of anthracite to 
large consumers at times when the house- 
holder cannot be supplied, the fuel con- 
troller being given the right to prohibit 
entirely, or to limit in any manner he 
may deem advisable, the use of anthracite 
coal in any building. This does not apply 
to private houses using less than 40 tons 
of coal annually. This law will be en- 
forced through the fuel administrators of 
the various districts or, in the event of 
there being no _ such official, direct from 
Ottawa by the fuel controller. Infractions 
of the ruling may be punished by heavy 
penalties. 

A complete list of the Provincial Fuel 
Administrators follows: Prince Edward 
Island—J. A. Macdonald, Carrigan, P. E. I. 
Nova Scotia—R. H. MacKay, New Glas- 
gow, . S. New Brunswick—Dr. James 
H. Frink, St. John, N. B. Quebec—H. M. 
Marler, Standard Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
Ontario—R. Home Smith, Harbour Com- 


missioners’ Building, Toronto, Ont. Mani- 
toba—J. A. Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan—T. M. Molloy, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta—John T. Stirling, Edmonton, Alta. 
British _Columbia—N. Thompson, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—W. S. Sprague, ‘of this 
Place, has submitted to the Department of 
Mines of Pennsylvania for its approval a 
sample of a specially treated paper for 
brattice use. It is claimed that this paper 
will not burn and is being successfully used 
in a number of mines. 

Minooka—The Lackawanna Coal Co. has 
placed a force of men _at work making re- 
pairs to St. Joseph’s Hall here, which was 
recently quite badly damaged as a result 
of mine settlings. "When the repairs are 
completed and the heating plant is put 
in condition the building will be used as an 
emergency hospital for miners and their 
families. 

St. Clair—Cheap fuel for a_century_to 
come is in prospect for the Reading Ry. 
as a result of experiments successfully 
completed recently on the run between St. 
Clair and Philadelphia. Locomotive 1717 
was fired for a series of runs with a mix- 
ture of culm and bituminous, in the pro- 
portion of 65 per cent. for the latter and 
35 per cent. of anthracite culm. The com- 
bination worked so well, it is stated, that 
steam pressure of 210 lb. was maintained 
for the entire run. The locomotive was 
equipped with an automatic stoker, and the 
Officials, to carry the test still further, will 
now try the mixture hand-shoveled into the 
engine firebox. 


Bituminous 


Somerset—H. L. Sellers, of Confluence, 
has leased and is operating the mine near 
Draketown. 


Savan—A new mine is being opened on 
the Lowry farm here by Frank Lowry. The 
coal will be dumped over the new tipple of 
Lowther & Davis. 

Homer City—A switch connection has 
been made by the Pennsylvania R. R. with 
the siding of the Myvan Coal Co. just south 
of Horner City. The new company has 
purchased about 100 acres of the Upper 
Freeport coal and it. is reported will de- 
velop it at once. No construction work, 
outside of the siding connection, has been 
started as yet. 

Indiana—The Two Lick Coal Co. has 
abandoned the sinking of its shaft on the 
property near Indiana until after the war, 
owing to the scarcity of labor. The shaft 
was sunk about 50 ft. and had about 16 ft. 
to go to the coal when abandoned. The 
new operation was to supply the commer- 
cial and domestic coal for Indiana which is 
now hauled from Yellow Creek and shipped 
in by rail. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—On Nov. 4 the MacBeth Coa) 
Co. began shipping coal from its plant on 
Rum Creek in the Logan field. The com- 
pany will take coal from the Eagle Seam, 
having a 5-ft. vein in which to operate. 
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Slkland Coal Mining Co. at Clay hit by 
the influenza that not enough physically 
able men were left to man the mines, and 
consequently the mines were shut down 
entirely. 

Bluefield—A new tipple has recently been 
put up by the Camella Red Ash Coal Co. 
at Drill. The same company has also 
erected a number of houses for miners and 
a store building. L. G. Little is in charge 
of operations as superintendent. 

Bluefield—Within the last few months 
the Banner Raven Coal Corporation, with 
a plant at Drill, has not only put up a new 
tipple but has also erected 53 dwellings 
for miners and a clubhouse. It is also add- 
ing to the number of miners’ dwellings built. 

Bluefield—A siding is being laid by the 
Yarden Coal Co., at Drill, to its new per- 
manent tipple. ‘Though the company, of 
which C. W. Steele is general manager, be- 
gan shipping. coal last February, it was 
not until recently that the permanent tipple 
was completed. 

Olecott—Construction work on the plant 
of the Newcourt Coal Co., near herve, in the 
Coal River field, is nearing completion. 
Coal will be taken from both the Black 
Band seam and the No. 2 Gas seam. Preé- 
liminary work at the company’s plant is in 
charge of W. J. Newenham. 


OHIO 


Oreton—L. D. Binyon and James Hogan 
two brick men of Chicago, are developing 
a stripping operation at Oreton on the 
Hocking Valley Ry., in Vinton County. A 
track is being built and a contract has been 
awarded for a steam shovel with a capacity 
of 400 tons daily. A part of the coal will 
be sold through the Columbus Fire Brick 
Co., Columbus. 


INDIANA 


Clinton—An explosion in the Vermilion 
Coal Co.’s mine, northwest of Clinton, se- 
riously burned James Hinkle and James 
McQueen, shotfirers. It is believed, how- 
ever, that both men will recover. 


KENTUCKY 

Madisonville—The St. Bernard Mining 
Co. is well along with the construction of 
its new power plant, which will cost more 
than a half million to complete, and which 
will furnish power and light for eight 
mines and a number of towns. The plant 
will be at Loch Mary, near Earlington, and 
will supply power to the Fox Run, St. 
Charles, South Diamond, Shamrock, Luten 
and Victoria mines, serving two or more 
mines at some of these points. The miners’ 
homes will be taken care of and light fur- 
nished for residences in the towns named. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—The new coal washer of the 
United States Fuel Co. at the Middlefork 
mine was tested out a few days ago in the 
presence of all of the company officials from 
Chicago. It cost $500,000 and is said to be 
the largest in the world. 


Carlinville—Coal was struck in Mine No. 
3 of the Standard*Oil Co., at Schoper, seven 
miles east of here, recently, at a depth of 
315 ft., 74 working days: after the work 
began. This is said to be a record. The 
first load of coal was brought to the sur- 
face the next flay. 
_ Pinekneyville—The body of Joseph Neis- 
ing, who was drowned in the Gordon mine 
39 years ago, was recovered from the mine 
on Oct. 26, in comparatively good condi- 
tion, and the funeral was held next day, 
and was attended by his five children. Neis- 
ing was drowned Jan. 5, 1880, when Beau- 
coup Creek overflowed and flooded the mine. 
All the miners but Neising escaped. No 
attempt was made until recently to pump it 
out. When the water was removed Neis- 
ing’s body was found near the air shaft. 
The cold water had preserved it. 


Belleville—A standing shot at Eldnar 
mine Monday, Oct. 28, caused a fire which 
pil only extinguished after an all day 

ght. 

Miners employed at the Richland, Wilder- 
man and St. Clair mines, on the [Illinois 
Central R. R., have petitioned the Federal 
Railroad Administration for a train to 
carry them to and from their work. They 
say that unless transportation is provided 
they will have to seek work in other mines. 

coal company which leaves an open 
keg of powder in a shed is responsible if 
« Pair of meddlesome boys find it and set 
it off, according to a decision in the Belle- 
ville Circuit Court. The Egyptian Coal 
Mining Co. of Marissa, Ill., was required 
to pay $1750 for the death of one of the 
boys and $2000 for injuries to the other. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—William Caddell, who with 


Henry Carlson, of Walsenburg, was part 
owner of the Hezron mine in Huerfano 
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Clay—So hard were the mines of theCounty, was instantly killed on Oct. 21 


by an explosion of gas. Five others were 
injured, two perhaps fatally. The mine 
was a former Colorado Fuel and Iron prop- 
erty and was leased by Caddell and Carl- 
son. 





Foreign News 











Victoria, B. C.—When Hon. Martin Bur- 
rell, Minister of Mines in the Dominion 
government, was in British Columbia re- 
cently a delegation of Vancouver Island 
residents waited on him with regard to the 
interests of settlers interested in the coal 
rights of the island. They wanted some 
statement from the minister as to whether, 
should the British Columbia government 
reénact the Settlers’ Rights Act of 1917, 
the Federal authorities would refrain from 
disallowing it again. Mr. Burrell could 
make no definite statement but assured 
his petitioners that he appreciated the im- 
portance of the matter from the viewpoint 
of the settlers, involving as it did title 
to a considerable proportion of the coal 
resources of Vancouver Island. He agreed 
that all those interested were entitled to 
the fullest hearing by the Dominion gov- 
ernment should the matter come up for re- 
consideration. The Settlers’ Rights Act, 
it may be explained, gave the _ settlers 
within the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Ry. belt 
a specified period in which to make claim 
to the coal rights within the limits of their 
property, they then being granted title to 
the coal, if able to substantiate their claims. 
The coal areas in question, or at least most 
of them, now are owned by the Canadian 
Collieries (D) Ltd. 





Personals 











George Love, formerly with the Jefferson 
and Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. at Ernest, 
Penn., has been made mine foreman _ of 
one of the mines of the Coal Run Mining 
Co. at McIntyre, Penn. 

J. H. Schroeder, formerly secretary of 
the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. has resigned his position with that 
company, effective Nov. 1, and has accepted 
the positions of treasurer of the Mason Coal 
Co., and assistant treasurer of Nokomis 
Coal Co., with offices at 1380 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. L. Huntzinger, recently connected with 
the Robins Conveying Belt Co., has ac- 
cepted the position of mining engineer with 
the Valier Coal Co., Valier, Franklin 
County, Illinois. Mr. Huntzinger has de- 
veloped a method of mining whereby it is 
expected that the recovery of coal in that 
district will be largely increased. 

Charles G. DuBois has been elected vice 
president of the Western Electric Co., Inc., 
of New York, N. Y. Mr. DuBois entered 
the employ of the company in 1891 at its 
New York office and occupied successively 
the positions of chief clerk, secretary and 
supervisor of branch houses. Mr. DuBois 
is 48 years of age and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1891. He resides in 
Englewood, N. J. 


Walter MeNichol, of Scranton, Penn., 
formerly state senator and one of the su- 
pervising inspectors of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, was on Oct. 
29 appointed as chief of the Bureau of In- 
spection and ex-officio acting commissioner 
of Labor and Industry during the absence 
in military service of Col. John Price Jack- 
son. Mr. McNichol succeeds Lew R. Pal- 
mer, of Pittsburgh, who has retired. 





Obituary 











W. J. MeIninch, superintendent of the 
Knoxdale mines of the Loash Coal Co., died 
Oct. 18 from pneumonia, superinduced by 
influenza. His home was at Knoxdale, 
Penn. 

John H. Williams, of Pittston, Penn., gen- 
eral inside foreman at the Stevens colliery 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died on Oct. 
29, following an attack of influenza. Only 
a week before a son of the deceased was 
claimed by death. Mr. Williams is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children. 


Frank A. Kearns, superintendent of the 
United States Coal and Coke Co.’s opera- 
tions at Lynch, Ky., died at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., following an illness of five days, 
dating from the time he left Middlesboro 
to attend the funeral of Superintendent 
W. W. Harding, of the company, at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Kearns was bora in East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, and was 31 years of age. 
He had been in charge at Lynch about 
a year. 





Coming Meetings 











American Society of Mechanical Engl- 
neers will hold its annual meeting Dec. 3-6 
in New York. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 4 and 5 in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, H. D. Mason, 
911 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its 343d meeting Nov. 8, at 
8:15 p. m., in the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City, under the au- 
spices of the industrial and domestic power 
committee. Secretary, ; . Hutchinson, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Industrial News 


Springfield, Ill—The Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co. has been sued by 
Margaret Furry for $10,000 for damage to 
her land through the failure of the company 
to place supports in entries when it took 
out the coal. She alleges that the surface 
subsided. 

Bluefield, W. Wa.—The Sandy Ridge 
Coal Co., operating at Drill, in Southwest- 
ern Virginia, will hereafter conduct its 
operations under the name of the G. R. 
Carter Coal Co., with G. R. Carter as 
general manager. <A new tipple has re- 
cently been built by the company. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Under a modifica- 
tion of the zoning regulations nut and 
slack coal for steam purposes produced 
in the Coal River, Guyan Valley and Ke- 
nova Thacker districts may be _ shipped 
into the Lower Peninsuia of Michigan. 

Uniontown, Penn.—A deed conveying 63 
tracts of the Pittsburgh vein of coal to the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has been placed on 














record by C. E. Lenhart and others, trus- 
tees for I. W. Semans, bankrupt. The 
tracts are located in West Bethlehem, 


Smith, Strabane and Amwell townships, 
Washington County. The consideration 
named was $766,870.75. 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. announces the appointment of A, 
M. Brown as district manager of sales, 1740 
Market St., Philadelphia, succeeding G. A. 
Barden, who remains in Philadelphia ag 
sales representative for the company. For 
some time past Mr. Brown has been lo- 
cated in the New York offices of the com- 
pany as assistant manager of the compres- 
sor sales division. 

Charleston, W. Va.—It is reported that 
Henry Ford has purchased the properties 
of the Marmet Coal Mining Co., Kanawha 
County, and the Otto Marmet mines, Put- 
nam County. It is said the entire cutput 
of both operations will be used exclusively 
for the Detroit and other plants now op- 
erated by the Ford company. Controlling 
interests of both mines were owned by 
Marmet Brothers, of Cincinnati. The two 
operations have a daily output of 120 tons. 


Toiedo, Ohio—Despite the falling off in 
production in Ohio and West Virginia, due 
to influenza, activity at the docks at the 
lower lake ports has been marked. During 
the week ending Oct. 26 the Toledo & Chio 
Central docks loaded 78,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 89,000 tons during the previous 
week. The total for the season is 1,952,008 
tons. During the same week the Hockine- 
Valley docks handled 259,572 tons, as com- 
pared with 151,780 tons during the previous 
week, making a total of 4,494,005 tons for 
the season. ' 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fuel Administrator Cross- 
ley and the ten district engineers of the 
Missouri Fuel Administration had a meet- 
ing last Friday at the offices of the St. 
Louis Fuel Committee and decided upon a 
basis of classification of the questionnaires 
sent to industrial concerns last summer. 
There are to be five classes, based on _effi- 
ciency and degree of essentiality. ‘Those 
in the least efficient classes will be given 
the lowest rank. Those who failed to re- 
turn the questionnnaires will find them- 
selves without coal if a scarcity occurs. 

Uniontown, Penn.—F. FE. Markell, of 
Connellsville, Penn., a minority  stock- 
holder, has asked for the appointment of a 
receiver for .the Pennsylvania Fuel Co., 
with offices in Uniontown. He also asked 
for an injunction restraining the payment 
of alleged exorbitant salaries to S. A. Car- 
son, of Greensburg, and G. M. Hochheimer, 
of Uniontown, whom he charges with a 
conspiracy “to appropriate to themselves 
the profits and earnings of the corpora- 
tion.” He claims that for 1917 Carson 
drew a salary of $14,750 and Hochheimer 


$22,000 during the same period. 
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Weekly Review 


No Fears Entertained So Far As Soft Coal Is Concerned—Influenza Still Limits Production 


—Large Stocks of Soft Coal Reported at Mines—Many Operations 
Shipping’Dirty Coal—Anthracite Still a 


cerned, there is no immediate cause 

for anxiety. True, the ravages of 
the influenza epidemic in the coal-min- 
ing sections continue to limit produc- 
tion, but so large a quantity of soft 
coal has been accumulated in storage 
piles that no shortage is feared in any 
quarter. In fact, a surplus of coal has 
been reported from practically all 
mines west of Pittsburgh, this unusual 
condition being attributable largely to 
the possibility of an early peace and 
partly to the exceptionally moderate 
weather which has prevailed through- 
out the country for the past month or 
more. Developments in the war situa- 
tion change with such rapidity that 
manufacturers of certain classes ‘of 
goods will not keep their reserve stocks 
of coal at the permissible maximum 
limit. If, however, Germany should 
decline to accept the terms of the Allies’ 
armistice, it is expected that the sur- 
plus now existing will soon disappear. 


S: FAR as bituminous coal is con- 


W orry—Small Sizes Plentiful. 


During the week ended Oct. 26 the 
output of soft coal is estimated at 
11,215,000 net tons as compared with 
11,524,000 net tons for the week ended 
Oct. 19. The downward trend is trace- 
able directly to the influenza epidemic. 
Indications point, however, to a return 
of the gratifying tonnages of a month 
or so ago, as the disease is now on the 
wane. 

With the urgent need for quantity 
production of soft coal now somewhat 
ameliorated, the Fuel Administration 
is again turning its attention to qual- 
ity. During the week ended Oct. 28 
orders were issued to 13 soft coal mines 
prohibiting them from mining or ship- 
ping their product as it was of an in- 
ferior quality. This makes a total of 
99 mines closed since the Fuel Admin- 
istration inaugurated its campaign for 
clean coal. 

Anthracite output during ‘the week 
ended Oct. 26 is estimated at 1,714,000 
net tons, which is exactly the same 


Closed for 


Source of 


tonnage produced during the week 
ended Oct. 19, but 339,000 net tons be- 
low the output of the corresponding 
week of 1917. The increase in wages 
which went into effect in the anthracite 
mines on Nov. 1 will undoubtedly bring 
back many of the mine workers who 
left for other industries because of 
higher wages. With added man power 
and no epidemic to contend against, an 
improvement in output can be expected 
shortly. 

While there exists a scarcity of the 
domestic sizes of anthracite, there is 
an abundance of the small coals avail- 
able. In some instances shippers are 
reducing their prices in order to dis- 
pose of their stocks of rice and smaller 
coals. Household consumers who have 
not as yet received their quota of 
hard coal would do well to look into the 
possibility of utilizing these small sizes, 
as it has been demonstrated that they 
ean be successfully burned in house- 
hold furnaces. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 

The influenza epidemic continued to limit 
production of bituminous coal during the 
week of Oct. 26, and preliminary estimates 
place the output at 2.7 per cent. below the 
week preceding. The output during the 
current week (including lignite and coal 
coked), is estimated at 11,215,000 net tons 
as compared with 11,524,000 net tons dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 19 and 10,804,000 net 
tens during the corresponding week of 1917. 
The average production per working day 
during the week of Oct. 26 is estimated at 
1,869,000 net tons and while lower than the 
preceding week, estimated at 1,921,000 net 
tons, exceeded daily production during the 
week of Oct. 26, 1917, estimated at 1,- 
$01,000 net tons, by 2.8 per cent. 

The decline in production during the past 
few weeks now makes necessary an aver- 
age daily production during the balance of 
the coal year of 2,047,000 net tons, an in- 
crease over the daily requirements of ap- 
proximately 1.6 per cent. and over the 
average daily production for the coal year 
to date (1,988,000 net tons) of 3 per cent. 

Production of anthracite during the week 
ended Oct. 26, estimated at 1,714,000 net 
tons, is exactly the same tonnage as pro- 
duced during the week preceding, but fell 
below the corresponding week of 1917 by 
329,000 net tons, or 17 per cent. The daily 
average during the current week is esti- 
mated at 286,000 net tons as compared 
with 334.000 net tons for the coal year to 
Gate and as against 332,000 net tons during 
the same period of 1917. For the period 
Apr. 1 to date, the total production is esti- 
mated at 59,087,000 net tons as compared 
with 58,789,000 net tons during 1917 or an 
increase of 0.5 per cent. ; 

Carriers’ reports show a decrease a ship- 
ments from all districts during the past 
week with the exception of the district in- 
cluding Cumberland, Piedmont and Somer- 
set, northeast Kentucky and the smokeless 
fields of West Virginia, southwest Virginia 
and the district including Iowa, Texas and 
the Southwest State. Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohic and the district including 
[ilinois, Indiana and western Kentucky fell 
behind the most, while the improvement in 


the various districts mentioned was slight. 

Bituminous coal dumped at lake ports 
during the week ended Oct. 26 is estimated 
at 1,036,590 net tons, a decrease compared 
with the week preceding of 8 per cent. and 
5 per cent. compared with the weekly aver- 
age from July 1 to date. Total bituminous 
cval dumped at lake ports from Apr. 1 to 
Gate now amounts to 26,100,000 net tons. 

Production of beehive coke in the United 
States during the week ended Oct. 26 is 
estimated at 592,000 net tons, an increase 
compared with the preceding week of 3 
per cent., but a decrease of 2 per cent. com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1917. 
The average production per working day 
during the current week is estimated at 
$9,000 net tons as compared with 95,000 
ret tons during the week of Oct. 19, and 
te 4 net tons during the week of Oct. 
26, as 

The operators in the Connellsville, 
Greensburg and Latrobe districts of Penn- 
sylvania report production during the 
week ended Oct. 26 at 352,287 net tons, and 
the full time operation of their plants at 
73.9 per cent. as compared with 75.1 per 
cent. during the week preceding. Shortage 
of coke cars caused a loss of full time of 
2.8 per cent. and labor shortage of 19.2 
per cent. The same operators produced 
225,850 net tons of coal. 

During the past few weeks, operating 
conditions in the byproduct industry varied 
but little, the operators of the country re- 
porting full time operation of their plants 
at approximately 90 per cent., the limiting 
factor being reported as necessary repairs 
tc plants. The operators of the country 
reporting for the week ended Oct. 26, show 
production of 577,808 net tons, approxi- 
mately the same tonnage, as produced dur- 
ing the week preceding. Their plants were 
operated at 90.7 per cent. of their full time 
and out of a total loss of 9.3 per cent., 6.4 
per cent. is attributed to repairs to plants, 
a slight increase over the preceding week. 

Improvement in operating conditions 90c- 
curred during the week in Kentucky, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. In _ the 
former two states, it was due to repaired 
plants and in the latter state to better 


supply of coal. A decline in production is 
reported by the operators in Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania, brought about by 
repairs to plants. Increase in capacity in 
Pennsylvania during the week is due to 
the completion of new ovens by the 
Carnegie Steel Co.. at Clairton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current distribu- 
tion of dry goods is slightly ahead of the 
corresponding week of 1917. The volume 
of road sales for immediate delivery was 
well in excess of the same period last year. 
toad sales for future delivery were some- 
what heavier. There was a marked falling 
off in the number of merchants in the 
market. Collections continue good. 


Bradstreet’s—Trade has decreased, oper- 
ations for the future are under leash, and 
conservation tends to assume a more promi- 
nent role. Persistent talk of peace is an 
unsettling factor; the epidemic of influenza 
has made for noteworthy inroads on final 
distribution, has deterred country buyers 
from visiting the larger centers, and the 
warmest weather experienced in October 
for more than a generation has held down 
buying of fall goods from final purveyors. 
Despite the evident signs of a debacle 
among the Central European Powers, man- 
ufacturing on governmental account and 
war preparations in general, except in some 
shipyards, have not halted, nor is there any 
disposition to let up on essential activities. 

The Iron Age—Munitions contracts were 
first thought of as most sensitive to the 
approach of peace, but instead the Shipping 
Board’s action has been the barometer. 
The steps taken as to shipbuilding in the 
past week mark the passing of this part 
of the war program from the wasteful 
stage, in which haste was the first and 
last word, toward a basis of economic pro- 
duction. The most efficient yards will be 
pushed to the utmost, but high-priced op- 
erations will not long continue. Some plans 
for shipyard extensions have been given 
up; but meanwhile the output of ships will 
increase. Sentiment in the steel trade as 
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to coming changes runs all the way from 
an expectation of depression on the making 
of peace to a prediction that the need in 
the transition will be not for Government 
help in price maintenance but in holding 
prices down, 


Dry Goods Economist—During the week 
the quotations on raw cotton, both for spot 
and future delivery, have receded slowly 
but firmly on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Spot cotton dropped 70 points on 
Monday, 35 points on Tuesday, and 
points on Wednesday. The highest prices 
for futures on Wednesday were 29.45 cents 
for December, and 29.10 cents for January. 
All other quotations were under 29 cents. 
Orders for supplies for the new United 
States Army, that is, for the men now being 
ealled to the colors, are being suppiemented 
by calls for additional quantities of various 
items, presumably with the idea of keeping 
up the pre-determined reserve. The plac- 
ing of these orders, which were for a sub- 
stantial quantity of goods, has had the 
effect of holding up production of consid- 
erable quantities of cotton goods needed for 
commercial purposes. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Acting Presidert Samuel G. Adams of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up some plan 
to make suggestions to the Government as 
to the method of handling next year’s clip. 
The larger houses have found that they 
have been unable to make any reasonable 
profit, if any, on the basis of 34% per cent, 
the amount allowed by the Government, on 
the wool sold. Some, it is understood, have 
even operated at a loss. Mixed opinions 
are heard in regard to the cotton market, 
price fixing and peace talk. While state- 
ments are made that the South is losing 
money because of the investigation in re- 
gard to the price of the commodity, there 
are others who feel that over-statement 
has been made and that a reasonable profit 
will be realized. The opinion is expressed 
by some that there will be a larger crop 
than was expected owing to the excellent 
weather during the latter part of the sea- 
son. 





Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Opinion general that New England re- 
quirements for steam coal are now well 
cured for. Probiem to absorb the coal 
oftered, Race between fuel authorities and 
larger distributors to see who can get to 
consumers first. More discrimination as 
to loading is called for, in order to reduce 
demurrage charges. Recent instances of 
latter have climbed as high as $3. Buyers 
alarmed over differential between deliveries 
by water and those all-rail. Movement via 
gateways still further reduced. “Free 
coal” the resylt of wholesale embargoes. 
All the railroads comfortably supplied. In- 
creasing disposition on part of large buyers 
now to accumulate only sparingly. Provin- 
cial coal receipts show. increase for the 
present. Anthracite receipts all-rail remain 
on same level. More cargoes loaded for 
New England lately than for several weeks. 
Fuel Administration has issued order to 
retail coal dealers to furnish broken and 
pea where egg, stove and chestnut ure 
desired. 

Bituminous—There is now a distinct feel- 
ing among the trade that requirements 
throughout this territory for bituminous 
are now amply provided for. To withdraw 
more ships would doubtless cause em- 
barrassment, but the fact remains that 
New England consumers by and large 
have considerably in excess of four months’ 
supply. Public utilities have been well 
served, and in every direction there are 
plants that now have in storage more than 
regulation are supposed to permit. Argu- 
ments are put out to influence consumers 
to take on coal even more liberally, but 
even the arrangement reported to have 
been arranged with Holland for 100,000 
tons monthly has failed to make buyers 
here any more enthusiastic about receiving 
supplies in any heavier volume. 

Even coal with minimum charges, as 
all-rail delivery from central Pennsylvania, 
is not the ready sale it was a month ago. 
the embargoes placed through fuel admin- 
istration channels have raised havoc with 
the shipping instructions on file with the 
mines. And yet new embargoes are being 
placed from day to day. The idea of the 
fuel embargo was to insure such better 
distribution that no plant vitally necessary 
to the war program should be obliged to 
shut down from lack of coal while other 
plants less necessary, were well supplied. 
Now that every plant the length and 
breadth of this territory has as much 
probably as can be used the coming Winter, 
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it would seem idle to balk deliveries from 
mines needing orders to consumers willing 
to accept coal on the current basis. There 
will soon be enough deterrent reasons for 
consumers of their own motion to have 
shipments suspended. Under present cir- 
cumstances the coal embargo is obsolescent. 


Among the usual distributors in the 
trade there is much difficulty in placing 
coal from steamers arriving here. Em- 
bargoes have been placed so sweepingly 
that frequently a shipper has been obliged 
to parcel out an entire cargo to consignees 
practically unknown to him, this to the 
exclusion of regular customers to whom the 
coal would otherwise have been forwarded 
on contract. 


The whole matter of differentials between 
water-borne coal and shipments all-rail is 
to steam-users. All through the season 
there was a mild sort of pressure among 
certain of the fuel administration officials 
to restrict the territory into which all-rail 
deliveries should be allowed, although more 
than once the Railroad Administration 
made authoritative statements that so long 
as there was no congestion at the New 
England gateways the matter of car-miles 
was not important. 


Embargoes placed at wholesale have had 
the effect of forcing something of a ton- 
nage into the open market, particularly 
from central Pennsylvania, where the em- 
bargo has been more often used. Operators 
who have season contracts with large con- 
sumers in this territory find themselves 
forbidden to make deliveries and in order 
to place their coai are now being obliged 
to solicit business from the few consignees 
who happened to escape the embargo net. 
There has been a good deal of this coal 
offering the past ten days. It is a sign of 
the changing times. 


The railroads in New England appear to 
be comfortably supplied with the exception 
of the New Haven, which has been repair- 
ing and putting into shape several of its 
larger storage plants. The railroads in this 
territory have more steam coal on hand 
than a year ago. One of the smaller roads 
has nearly five times as much coal as on 
Nov. 1, 1917. 


With all the larger consumers there is 
an increasing disposition to build up fur- 
ther reserves only very slowly and cau- 
tiously. There are many possibilities in 
the air, and lower marine freights and a 
reduced price for coal are among them, 
when {ft is considered that most of our 
steam-plants have now on hand cecal that 
will not be used until March or April. In- 
stead of shortage of labor or shortage of 
cars there may well be next year a short- 
age of orders. 

Among the other receipts of water-borne 
coal that prove more or less difficult to 
absorb are certain cargoes of Cape Breton 
coal that regularly are now seeking a 
market. here. During the spring and 
summer a certain tonnage of this coal 
was arranged for through the United 
States Shipping Board, partly to furnish 
eargoes for lake-built steamers that were 
in transit from the St. Lawrence to coast- 
wise ports. Outside that particular quota 
the coal was then very hard to get, and it 
is significant that now a consistent effort 
is made to furnish consignment for cargoes 
of this that seem to be arriving with more 
frequency. 

For all-rail movement during October 
complete figures are not yet available. It 
may be said however that the past week 
the daily receipts of railroad fuel have 
averaged only about 95 cars, while early 
in the month the average was well up to 
150 ears. This shows a notable falling off 
which is equally pronounced with commer- 
cial bituminous. For the same_ recent 
period the daily average receipts at the 
five New England gateways were only 
slightly over 300 cars. The total -receipts 
of bituminous therefore have lately been 
only about 400 cars per day, as compared 
with 750 per day during August. 

Anthracite—Receipts of domestic sizes 
eentinue about on the level of the past 
month; namely, a daily average of 400 cars 
at the five gateways. This is only slightly 
less than the average for August. More 
hands at the New York loading piers have 
helped materially in the tonnage dumped 
into barges for New England consigneers, 
and more cargoes have been loaded the 
past week than has been the case at any 
time since Oct. 1. There are still expen- 
sive delays at Port Reading, due largely to 
the lack of facilities there for loading and 
handling so many bottoms. 

There continues to be a notable shortage 
of stove and chestnut, practically every re- 
tail consignee being obliged to accept a 
proportion of broken and pea. The result 
is a pronounced surplus of these sizes, and 
in certain communities the local fuel com- 
mittee have been’ broad-minded and 
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courageous enough to insist that house- 
hclders accept what they can burn in their 
heaters and ranges rather than what they 
prefer. Finally, the Boston Fuel admin- 
istration followed suit, and dealers have 
been ordered to furnish broken and pea 
instead of egg, stove and chestnut. 


NEW YORK 


Wage increase creates a better feeling 
in mining regions and it is believed many 
workers will return. Coal not moving as 
freely as desired but warm weather eases 
consumption. Local dumpings show an im- 
provement. Buckwheat and the smaller 
sizes plentiful, and consumers who can do 
so are urged to use buckwheat instead of 
the larger coals. Bituminous situation 
easy. 

Anthracite—The increase in wages 
granted the mine workers in the anthra- 
cite regions has created a much better 
feeling, and will go a long way toward 
inducing many of the former employees 
who left for other industries because of 
higher wages and better conditions to 
return to their former employment. Oper- 
ators are estimating that several thousand 
men and boys will be back in their old 


jobs. 

Locally the situation, so far as receipts 
go, continues to be acute. Coal has not 
keen moving as freely as the trade would 
wish, but there is no serious complaint 
inasmuch as weather conditions have not 
been conducive to heavy consumption. 
Unseasonable temperatures during’ the 
latter part of October eased up coal burn- 
ing considerably, and this is greatly re- 
sponsible for the present condition which 
is good considering that production was 
further cut by the influenza epidemic. 

Receipts here are reflected in the dump- 
ings for the week ended Nov. 1, which show 
an increase over the previous week, 6425 
cars having been dumped as against 5597 
the previous week. For the month of 
October the dumpings were 26,615 cars, as 
compared with 27,944 cars in September, 
and 32,494 cars in August, certainly not an 
encouraging sign as cold) weather ap- 
proaches. However, as dealers point out, 
the fact that nearly every consumer has 
more or less coal on hand to tide them 
over for at least a few weeks, would 
indicate that conditions are better than 
they have been in previous years. 

With a scarcity of the !arger domestic 
coals, there is an abundance of the small 
sizes available, and scme shippers con- 
tinue to shave prices in order to move rice 
and the smaller coals. Those consumers 
who can do so, and those who can change 
their grates to burn this class of fuel, are 
being advised te make the changes be- 
cause as it is pointed out by the State Fuel 
Administration they can secure a sufficient 
supply. The Anthracite Committee has 
sent out circuiars stating that advices have 
been received that there is no restriction 
at the present time on the amount of 
anthracite coal below buckwheat No. 1 
that 2 manufacturer may receive. ‘The 
State Fuel Administrators have also been 
authorized to give country clubs the neces- 
sary permits to receive and burn bitu- 
minous or steam anthracite whenever, in 
their opinion, there is a surplus of such 
fuel for that purpose. 

Some anthracite dealers are advising 
their consumers that it is possible for them 
to burn the small sizes in their household 
furnace providing they make a bed of 
ashes. 

Current quotations, per gress ton, f.o.b. 
tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 


Circular Individual 


Broken..$6.75 $7.50 
Egg.... 6.65 7.40 
Stove... 6.90 7.65 
Chestnut 7.00 7.75 
Pea.... 5.50 6.25 


Bituminous—The local situation is favor- 
able. There is plenty of commercial coal 
to go around, with some to spare, as a 
result of the unseasonable temperatures 
that existed a week ago. In fact, stocks 
with some shippers have heen so large 
within the past ten days that there were 
fears that prices would have to be cut in 
order to move the coal. This, however, was 
not necessary as there was another serious 
cut in production due to the influenza 
epidemic. 

Some shippers look for a further reduc- 
tion in production now that the railroads 
have discontinued giving box cars to oper- 
ators of wagon mines, the order having 
gone forth that these cars are needed in 
the West for the shipping of grain. Wagon 
mire owners received an allowance of 75¢. 
per ton for loading these cars, which they 
now lose. What, if any, effect this will 
have upon production is a matter of con- 
jecture, although some shippers look for a 
slight reduction in production figures. 


Circular Individual 
Buck...$5.10 $5.90 
Rice.... 4.65 5.10 
Barley.. 4.15 4.30 
Boiler.. 4.60 
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Che order of the Fuel Administration 
permitting the .dcal traction and lighting 
companies to accunwwlate 106,000 tons of 
bituminous coal each, in order that there 
may be no interruption of service this 
winter, may be the means of cleaning up 
considerable of the surplus coal here. This 
tonnage represents approximately 60 days’ 
supply for each of the traction compz2nies, 
and the accumulation has been authorized 
where there is risk of interruption of trans- 
portation during the winter. 

While there is an accumulation of ordi- 
nary grades in the market there is a good 
demand for the better grades, which are 
searce, being taken up by regular cus- 
tomers and those who need them for their 
particular busiess. Conditions ima the 
bunkering market are not as favorable. 
Production of the coals necessary for this 
class of trade have been greatly reduced. 

Water shipments to New England and 
tawns along the Long Island Sound have 
not improved greatly. Efforts are being 
made to hurry coal forward to these points 
béfore the approach of winter weather and 
the attending transportation difficulties. 

Current quotations, based on Government 
pices at the mines, net ton f.o.b., tide- 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


F.o.b. 
Mine NM. Be 
Gross Gross 
Central Pennsylvania: 
Mine-Run, prepared or slack.... .. $3.30 $5.45 
Upper _ Potomac, Cumberland, 
nd Piedmont Fields: 


Run-of Mine........ 3.08 5.25 
SEE = Sor aka wb aed hore eee 3.36 5.51 
ME, coach ak aeasks bee ree 2.80 4.95 


Quotations at the upper ports are 5c. higher. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite wage increase causes slight 
stir. Consumers anxious as to their prices. 
Shipments meager. Companies assure 
trade of full allotments. Pea plentiful. 
Stove and nut grow scarcer. Steam coals 
all slow but No. 1 buckwheat. Bituminous 
continues plentiful. Good stocks ahead. 
Market approaching quality basis? 


Anthracite—The decision of Dr. Garfield 
to allow the anthracite miners a wage In- 
crease averaging $1 a day ‘was heralded 
so far in advance as to cause no particular 
surprise to the trade. For several days 
prior thereto it was known that the leading 
anthracite representatives were in Wash- 
ington, and it was understood they were 
figuring out the details of the new mines 
price for the coal. It was intimated very 
strongly that the increased wage schedule 
could be put in effect without a consequent 
increase in the wholesale price. 

So far as demand for coal is concerned, 
the almost ‘unprecedented mild weather 
has avoided what would otherwise have 
been an uncomfortable situation. Prac- 
tically no coal to speak of has come to the 
city during the past two weeks and the 
dealers are far from showing the same 
patience as the public. No fires ave been 
needed and the consumers have been less 
insistent than in cooler weather. 

After interviewing representatives of sev- 
eral of the larger shippers we are strong 
in the belief that this territory is to be 
further neglected. Coal is moving west 
and to tide, particularly the latter, and 
there are no signs of it being diverted to 
this market for the present. The shippers 
show little disposition to advise their cus- 
tomers just what they may expect. The 
reason for this, we are told, is that so 
many times their plans have been made 
only to be upset by some preferential or- 
der of the fuel authorities. We are, how- 
ever, much inclined to believe that the 
small shipper does not consider himself 
under the control of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator to the same extent as the large 
companies. As proof of this we know of 
dealers who bought no coal from shippers 
during the basic year of 1916-17 but who 
are now receiving coal from that source 
No large tonnages are involved, but ti 
exceptions are causing’ the trade to lose 
faith in the whole scheme. Another in- 
stance that we know is irregular is the 
offering of prepared sizes as an_ induce- 
ment to sell the slowly moving culm. Such 
cases may.be rare but the transactions in- 
variably léak out. 

The companies are advising their trade 
that all their allotments will be shipped and 
there is every reason to believe they will 
be. The regular, steady consignments so 
much desired will not be possible under 
the present method of starting heavy ship- 
ments and then suddenly diverting to an- 
other market. The smaller dealer fears 
coal will arrive in larger quantities than 
he can unload without demurrage charges. 
All dealers claim it is almost impossible 
to secure help to trim coal and therefore 
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they will be unable to fill their yards to 
their capacity if it does come in bulk. 

Pea coal is by all odds the most plentiful 
of the family sizes and many dealers are 
using every effort to persuade buyers of 
chestnut coal to use it. Egg is not so 
searce in the city proper, but in the su- 
burbs where Philadelphia’s portion is 
chiefly consumed, it is eagerly sought. Stove 
and thestnut seem to grow scarcer every 
day and many yards have had no stocks 
of it for weeks. 

That the smaller steam sizes drag is 
shown by the new ruling of the anthracite 
committee of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. There is now no restriction 
on the tonnage of anthracite in sizes below 
No. 1 buckwheat that a manufacturer or a 
florist may receive. This is particularly 
pleasing to the latter, who because of hav- 
ing been restricted to 50 per cent. of their 
fuel requirements were in despair. Many 
of the smaller growers anticipating the 
winter’s coal troubles quit the business 
last spring and summer. As it stands 
now the sizes of steam coal smaller than 
No. 1 are becoming so common that some 
larger users with big stocks ahead are 
reaching the position where they want to 
name the kind of coal rather than merely 
take in a certain size which had become 
the custom since the war conditions arose. 

Some welcome news was conveyed to the 
dealers this week when the railroad com- 
panies announced they would make refund 
for coal lost and stolen during the so- 
called coal famine last winter, when crowds 
mobbed loaded cars of coal and carried the 
fuel away. Dealers have been notified to 
call in person and sign vouchers releasing 
the carrying companies from all claims in 
excess of those already presented. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$4.90 $6.25 Buckwheat..$3.40 $4.45 
ae 4.80 6.15 Rice........ 2.90 3.80 
Stove....... .05 6.40 Boiler...... 2.70 3.70 
Seer 5.15 6.50 Barley...... 2.40 3.30 
BWA. .cccccss 3:05 $00 Cilm......: E25 245 


Bituminous—Soft coal continues in 
abundance, with almost every one being 
fairly well supplied with good shipments. 
Of course, the tonnage coming into the 
city has shown some slight decrease due to 
the shortage of man power in the regions 
on account of the influenza epidemic reach- 
ing its height there. All restrictions as to 
storing seem to be down, and there is a 
general feeling that the coal question has 
been solved this winter. Certainly there 
never was a greater tonnage of coal above 
ground in this district. Even small con- 
cerns who are only accustomed to run from 
one car to the next have from 30 to 60 
days’ supply on hand. 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous conditions here remain tight 
in the face of a constantly growing demand. 
Jobbers puzzled as to their status under 
new rule. Hard coal supply far below 
needs. Substitutes urged are not available. 


Bituminous—With the mine forces and 
railroads slowly recuperating from the ef- 
fects of the epidemic of influenza, there is 
still a movement recorded considerably be- 
low the recent normal of coal handling. 
The result here is that conditions for soft 
coal remain very tight, and this is the 
more marked as additional consuming con- 
cerns come into the field for a resumption 
of coal shipments as their reserve sup- 
-plies, at one time from 60 to 120 days 
ahead, have dwindled to the allotment al- 
lowed by the government for non-essential 
and essential industries. 

During the past week the local fuel ad- 
ministrator has sent quite a number of 
requests for diversion to the district rep- 
resentative to care for this business, not 
enough coal having arrived here to the 
account of the administrator to care for 
the distribution. A pretty fair line of coal 
is now coming through, when the fact that 
the government is using the best grades 
for strictly preferential business, is con- 
sidered. Action against some mines ac- 
cused of sending dirty coal through has 
apparently had some effect on the situa- 
tion, and little real complaint is heard 
among consumer here now as to the grade 
of coal supplied. 

The jobbing trade continues. puzzled 
about the effect of the order which enables 
mines to bill consumers direct, when they 
so elect, on coal requisitioned by the ftel 
administrators, Some believe that only 
the largest mines have facilities for 
handling such business direct and that job- 
bers as a whole will not be_ seriously 
injured, while others believe that the prac- 
tice will finally hit the line of business 
hard. The Maryland Jobbers’ Association 
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discussed the subject, and was told 
of some concrete examples where purchas- 
ing agents were in danger of losing long 
established consuming connections, and it 
is understood the subject will be taken up 
pean the Fuel Administration in Wash- 
ington. 


Anthracite—The hard coal supply here 
remains far below needs. For the first six 
months of the coal year it is announced 
that a total of 543,696 tons was received 
by Maryland on an _ allotment of slightly 
more than one million tons; of which 
Baltimore city and suburbs received 365,- 
654 tons on an allotment of slightly more 
than 700,000 tons. The shipment covered 
both steam and coal for specialized war 
industries and public service corporations. 
Under the two-third distribution plan, how- 
ever, many homes have as much coal as 
they can burn until January or February 
next, while thousands have no coal at alli. 


Lake Markets 


PITTSBURGH 


Production down 40 per cent. altogether. 
Next change will be improvement. Weak- 
ness in some Ohio markets. Pittsburgh 
coal firm, 


R._W. Gardiner, production manager for 
the Pittsburgh district, estimates that coal 
production at the moment in the district 
is running 40 per cent. below the maxi- 
mum rate which was attained just before 
the epidemic of influenza started. This 
does not mean that miners have the dis- 
ease in any such proportion, as some are 
at home on account of sickness in the 
family and some have absented themselves 
because inoculation against the disease 
reduced their enthusiasm for work. Fur- 
thermore, there has been some car short- 
age due to railroad employees being af- 
fected by the disease. For a time the situa- 
tion as to shipments east on the Penn- 
sylvania was very bad, there being scarcely 
any movement, in fact. Mr. Gardiner feels 
that the authorities have now got the 
situation well in hand, as to inoculation 
and segregation, and that the effects of 
the epidemic will now wane. 

Lake shipments are being maintained 
about as well as was expected when the 
diversion of 200 cars weekly to domestic 
trade in addition to previous movement 
was ordered, that being before influenza 
threatened. In the week ended Oct. 19 
more than 300,000 tons was moved, and it 
is probable that the average will be about 
300,000 tons a week to the end of the 
season. Shipments will cease within a 
fortnight or so. 

Opening of the Black Rock gateway has 
allowed considerable. Ohio No. 8 to move 
into Canada by rail and has to an extent 
relieved the situation there, as to there 
being a surplus of coal over the demand 
of the markets in the zone; and with the 
curtailment in praduction generally there 
is less surplus in Ohio districts than there 
was. It remains the fact, however, that 
retail dealers and domestic consumers are 
better supplied at this time than was ex- 
pected would prove the case, and the coal 
situation as a whole is relatively easy. As 
usual, exception must be made of the 
byproduct situation, as it is only with dif- 
ficulty that the byproduct plants are sup- 
plied, and even then they do not always 
receive the kind of coal they require for 
the most efficient operation, while they re- 
ceive little if any coal to place in storage. 














TORONTO 


Transportation conditions show improve- 
ment. Local deliveries slow owing to the 
epidemic. Large numbers still destitute of 
fuel. Remedial measures by provincial fuel 
administration. 

Transportation conditions have latterly 
shown some improvement, and coal ship- 
ments from the mines are coming forward 
promptly. The local situation, however, 
is still quite serious. 'The work of supply- 
ing some 12,000 families reported as being 
completely destitute of fuel goes forward, 
but slowly, as_a large percentage of the 
employees of the coal companies are laid 
off owing to the prevailing epidemic and 
deliveries are greatly retarded. The situa- 
tion is particularly bad_in the suburbs 
and outlying districts. R. Home Smith, 
Ontario Fuel Administrator, has warned 
coal dealers that matters have taken, a 
critical turn, owing to the presence of in- 
fluenza in the mining districts, which has 
so curtailed production as to threaten the 
season’s supply. Dealers are urged to lay 
in a supply of bituminous, which is at 
present plentiful, and to advise the pur- 
chase of buckwheat and small sizes of an- 
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thracite to mix with ordinary sizes. All 
anthracite stocked in public buildings has 
been placed at the disposal of the local 
fuel commissioners, and made available 
for domestic consumption. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous more plentiful. Consumers 
not buying freely. Anthracite not increas- 
ing. Lake shipments good. 

Bituminous—Supply is ahead of the de- 
mand and there is quite some unsold coal 
on the market. Jobbers report that they 
are now receiving proffers of coal from the 
mines. Slack is especially plentiful. This 
state of things cannot last long. The influ- 
enza -has cut down production materially, 
and there would surely be a shortage but 
for the closing of the lakes at the end of 
this month, which always makes ‘the east- 
ern supply easier. It will be some time 
before these contending influences can be 
sized up, and in the meantime it looks as if 
consumers were going out of the market 
too soon. 

In spite of regulation, bituminous prices 
must now be reported as weak, but still at 
$4.65 for thin vein Allegheny Valley, $4.45 
for Pittsburgh lump, $4.20 for Pittsburgh 
mine run and slack, $5.65 for smithing and 
smokeless, $5.60 to $6.10 for cannel, all per 
net ton f.o.b. Buffalo. 

There is an effort to get a return to this 
market of the Ohio No. 8 after the lakes 
close, as it was cut off in order to supply 
that trade. 


Anthracite—The demand keeps up, but 
the supply is light so far as the local trade 
goes, and it is likely to be so for at least 
another month. Some towns are adopting 
the plan of delivering one ton to a customer 
till all have some, but the retailers do not 
like the idea on account of the extra work. 

It does not look as if the amount of coal 
in cellars was less than usual, but it is not 
well distributed. Some retailers have paid 
little attention to the rules and have deliv- 
ered large amounts to friends and those 
who were most persistent in demanding 
coal. It is of course to their interest to do 
this. Everybody hopes that the shippers 
are right when they declare that there will 
be coal enough. They agree that it will be 
short of the demand practically all winter, 
for the consumers want their full supply 
now and will not relax their demands till 
they get it. 

Shipments by lake continue liberal. There 
were no storms of consequence in October 
to hold _ up the fleet, so the loading went 
on unabated. Tonnage is plenty. The 
amount reported for the week was 140,300 
net tons, of which 83,400 tons cleared for 
Duluth or Superior, consignee’s option, 
25,100 tons for Chicago, 13,800 tons for Mil- 
waukee, 6600 tons for Ashland, 5500 tons 
for Fort William, 3200 tons for Hancock, 
2700 tons for Racine. 

The rate to Racine has advanced 25c., 
and Hancock, 27c., the list being $1.25 to 
Racine, 75c. to Hancock, 60 to 65c. to Chi- 
cago, 55c. to Milwaukee and 48c. to Duluth, 
Ashland and Fort William, per net ton, 
f. o. b. vessel. 


CLEVELAND 


Production in eastern and southern Ohio 
has been severely cut by the influenza epi- 
demic, but on account of the decreased de- 
mand for bituminous for the lake trade 
this loss is scarcely being felt. Bituminous 
supply for the retail trade finally has be- 
come equal to the demand. Unexpectedly, 
the lake trade will come to an end 15 to 20 
days before the date fixed, but the North- 
west will receive its full quota in spite of 
this fact. 


Bituminous—Production losses of 40 to 
50 per cent. suffered by southern and east- 
ern Ohio mines because of influenza are 
common reports just now. As operators 
were believing that the worst was over the 
epidemic broke out with renewed violence, 
and because of the scarcity of physicians 
and nurses in the small mining communities 
the death rate has been alarmingly 
large. Railroad crews have been  af- 
fected even worse than the mine workers, 
but even so car supply has been exceeding 
requirements. For the first time in months 
retail dealers report receipts of bituminous 
equal to the demand. Also for the first 
time in menths, operators are offering ton- 
nages to retail dealers. Domestic consum- 
ers, however, are well coaled and dealers 
are not swift to seize at optrators’ 
proffers. 

With shipments of slack and run-of-mine 
cut off from the Northwest, the supply for 
industrial consumers has increased ap- 
preciably. ‘The demand for slack for more 
than a year has been greater than the 
supply, and all the slack turned on the 
market is being Snapped up eagerly. In- 
dustrial and domestic receipts are coming 
in at about the same gait as for the past 
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two weeks, the lost production due to influ- 
enza being taken up by the slackening lake 
trade. 

Anthracite—Advice of the Ohio fuel ad- 
ministration that No. 1 buckwheat—which 
is practically all that has been coming 
here for some time—can be _ profitably 
burned when mixed with 70 per cent. stove 
and egg sizes is being accepted with reser- 
vations. All that is lacking is the remain- 
ing 70 per cent., dealers point out. MRe- 
ceipts of anthracite continue at a small 
fraction of the demands, and arrival of 
100 cars a week is consigered big. 


Lake Trade—Diversion of vessel ton- 
nage by the British has caused congestion 
at North Atlantic grain elevators. Con- 
sequently, elevators at Buffalo are choked, 
and the plans to divert lake carriers from 
ore to grain for all of November and half 
of December have been abandoned. AS a 


result, the lake season will come to a close ° 


two or three weeks earlier than expected, 
and practically no coal will be floated after 
. 1, it is now believed. Last December 


over 660,000 tons of bituminous were 
loaded for the Northwest. October’s 
shipments, however, in the final anal- 


ysis will be found about 1,000,000 tons 
ahead of the schedule, which called for 
3,500,000 tons, and 2,400,000 tons in No- 
vember, as planned, will just about see the 
Northwest supplied its 28,000,000 tons. 
The heavy movement in the first three 
weeks of October is all that has saved 
the Northwest, in view of the unexpected 
turn of events. With no grain to bring 
down there will be no need of coal ballast 
for the planned upbound trips. Upper 
lake docks, however, are so heavily loaded 
down the little coal that now is coming 
forward to Lake Erie ports is not con- 
signed. Where bituminous loading at the 
lower lake docks averaged about 1,100,000 
tons a week for the first three weeks of 
October, it now is at scarcely more than 
700,000 tons. Modification of the zone 
lines, giving Ohio mines a larger outlet 
for the coal capacity that has been going 
up the lakes, is expected to take up the 
slack that will result when influenza wanes 
and full time production is resumed. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal is attracting less interest. 
Domestic buyers seem inclined to delay, 
hoping to get anthracite. Lake trade main- 
tains good volume. 


Bituminous—Although good steam coal 
is not overplentiful, the consumers seem 
less eager to buy than they were a few 
weeks ago. The fact that a number of the 
large manufacturing plants have _ fairly 
large reserves, while many of the industrial 
plants of lesser magnitude have no place 
to put more than a carload or so, is the 
explanation of the quieter state of the local 
market, according to jobbers. The insuffi- 
ciency of storage accomimodations at many 
of the plants also is preventing numerous 
consumers of steam coal from taking full 
advantage of the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion’s recent relaxation of the restrictions 
on the size of reserves. 

Jobbers say also that the consumers of 
steam coal, to assure a sufficient supply of 
stock, have been taking more or less coal of 
poor quality, which they desire to use be- 
fore adding to their supplv. The retail 
dealers are described as having found them- 
selves confronting a similar problem, cre- 
ated by stocks of mine-run and coal from 
Illinois mines, which restrict their buying 
of the prepared sizes of better grades of 
coal coming into the market from Ohio and 
West Virginia. Domestic consumers, we 
jobbers say, are asking for the coal that 
dealers are in an unfavorable position to 
supply and are objecting to receiving the 
coal on hand. 


Anthracite—Anthracite has been moving 
into the Detroit market more freely during 
the month and receipts are estimated at 
around 90,000 tons, part of which must be 
charged off on_deliveries to be made later 
in the year. By crowding the early ship- 
ments it was planned to make possible dis- 
tribution of part of their winter allotment 
to a greater number of families before 
weather conditions arise that may interfere 
with the program. The increase in move-~ 
ment threw_a heavy burden on retailers. 
With labor hard to get and working forces 
reduced by the epidemic of influenza, deliv- 
ery from cars go customers was not in all 
cases possible, and some of the dealers were 
obliged to unload cars in their yards, in- 
curring the expense of handling the same 
stock several times. 


COLUMBUS 
A slack in the demand for both mine-run 
and screenings characterizes the Ohio trade. 
Restrictions on shipping mine-run into Mich- 
igan have produced an oversupply. Mine- 
run from the Hocking field cannot be 
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shipped to the lakes. There is a good de- 
mand for lump and lake tonnage. 

The feature of the coal trade in Ohio 
during the past week was the large amount 
of mine-run on the market and the efforts 
required on the part of sales agents to sell 
it. This is so different from the conditions 
that have prevailed for the past year or 
more as to be’ worthy of special notice. 
With mine-run kept out of the hands of 
Michigan steam users and further restric- 
tions against shipping it to the lakes, the 
supply of that grade became large. Steps 
were taken at once to get the railroads ta 
take mine-run in preference to using In- 
diana coal, as was ordered, and after sev- 
eral days the Fuel Administration secured 
the modification. That helped to relieve 
the situation to a certain exterft. Operators 
had about decided that they would have 
to curtail production unless some relief was 
afforded. Steam users in Ohio are gener- 
ally stocked up to the limit and in many 
cases have fuel supplies for three months 
in the future. 

The lake trade is still active and a large 
tonnage is still moving to the Northwest. 
Reports indicate that the requisition for 
that section will be filled unless something 
unforeseen occurs. There is sufficient mine- 
run and screenings in the upper lake re- 
‘gion, which has resulted in the prohibitions 
against shipping those grades from Ohio. 

retail trade is rather quiet because 
of the continued warm weather. Dealers 
have large stocks ahead and most of them 
have all available storage space filled. 
Dealers have a good supply of mine-run 
and are not accepting any more. They are 
still in the market for lump when obtain- 
able. Pocahontas is out of the market 
completely. The Ohio dealers are depend- 
ing largely on Ohio mined coal for their 
supply. Some West Virginia grades are 
being received. Retail prices are firm at 
former levels. 


CINCINNATI 


With demand good in all departments, 
the epidemic is the most serious factor in 
the supply. Little improvement is reported 
from mining districts. 


_ Somewhat cooler weather prevailing dur- 
ing the past week tended to stimulate con- 
sumption of coal for heating purposes, and 
to that extent to improve the demand, 
which, however, has remained about nor- 
mal, with an_ excelient supply, especially 
of steam coal. Domestic coals are also 
available in good supply, and several of the 
larger retail concerns are. making vigorous 
sales efforts, by way of advertising, solici- 
tation and otherwise, a condition which it 
was hardly anticipated would prevail dur- 
ing this season. Good receipts of rail and 
river coal, enabling these companies to ac- 
cumulate large yard supplies, gave them 
the opportunity to do some aggressive sales 
werk, and the opportunity was not over- 
locked. 

Conditions at the mines are threatening 
seriously to interrupt the forwarding of 
adequate supplies of fuel, however, as the 
influenza epidemic, which is at its height 
in the Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 
fields within overnight journeys from this 
point, has reduced working forces badly. 
Should cold weather, which is daily ex- 
pected by the weather oifice, come sud- 
denly, bringing its usual large demand for 
fuel, receipts might prove inadequate. It 
is hoped that the epidemic is nearing its 
end, but just now the daily record of new 
cases and of deaths does not indicate any 
siackening of the power of the disease. 


LOUISVILLE 


General demand for coal draggy with 
possible exception of better grades of east- 
ern Kentucky lump. Retailers loading up 
first real stocks of a long time. All grades 
of steam dull. 


Mild October weather, coupled with the 
fact that domestic consumers as well as 
steam consumers are well stocked, has re- 
sulted in all grades of Western Kentucky 
coal being draggy, while Eastern Kentucky 
domestic coal is the only grade that is 
showing a real demand. It is claimed that 
Eastern Kentucky lump stands a good 
chance of being in demand throughout the 
entire season, owing to the small supplies 
that have been received to date, and the 
fact that no Virginia or Pittsburgh coal to 
speak of has been coming by rail or water. 
However, steam consumers using the bet- 
ter grades of Eastern Kentucky are appar- 
ently well stocked and are not buying 
liberally. 

Western Kentucky aomestic and steam 
coal has been sold freely on the market 
during the past few days, as several of 
the Western Kentucky operators were un- 
able to make full delivery on Southern 
contracts, owing to influenza which closed 
down many industrial plants and resulted 
in a halt being called on the Western Ken- 
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The result was that_these 
shippers shoved as much coal into Louis- 
ville as the market could take care _ of. 
The steam grades were not wanted, while 
the domestic demand was chiefly from the 
retailers, who would have been willing to 
take considerably more coal if they could 
just get the labor to unload from cars, 

There has been a considerably larger 
supply of Hazard coal coming on the local 
market within the past two weeks or so, 
and many consumers who had been object- 
ing to taking deliveries of lower grades of 
western Kentucky .accepted this coal. 

Jobbers have been handling a little In- 
diana coal into Northern Indiana points, 
and have been fairly active in a small way 
in handling Kentucky coal in Louisville 
and out through the state, but as a whole 
the jobbing trade has been dull for the 
past two or three weeks in so far as steam 
and western Kentucky lump is concerned. 
Retailers are in the same fix, and being 
unable to sell have gone ahead and ac- 
cumulated from a week to two weeks or 
better supplies of coal on the local yards, 
this being by far the best supply of do- 
mestic coal that has been on hand in the 
city at one time in a year or eighteen 
months. 

Production has been very low as a result 
of influenza, which is showing much im- 
provement, and which appears to be vir- 
tually checked in many. localities. Many 
of the mines are beginning to get out sone- 
thing like normal production again. East- 
ern Kentucky mines expect to continue 
making deliveries to the lake region for 
three weeks if weather conditions permit, 
while southeastern Kentucky is still ship- 
ping south, and the Elkhorn district to the 
gas and byproduct plants. The short pro- 
duction caused by the epidemic has not 
been appreciably felt, and it is hardly be- 
lieved that it will be felt to any great ex- 
tent due to the fact that the country was 
well stecked up, and there was not much 
sa to put fuel when the epidemic inter- 
ered. 


tucky shippers. 


BIRMINGHAM 


With influenza on the wane coal produc- 
tion again improving. Steam market 
rather inactive. Domestic strong. Car 
supply adequate to requirements. 

With the influenza epidemic, which has 
so seriously retarded coal production in 
Alabama for the past two weeks, rapidly 
losing its grip, the output is now showing 
a gradual upward trend. Sickness among 
mine werkers at some camps completely 
paralyzed operations for several days, and 
caused more or less loss of tonnage at 
every mine in the state. The output for the 
week ending Oct. 19, was 323,310 net tons, 
the lowest since the Government has been 
tabulating production. 

Despite the fact that there has been such 
a sharp decline in coal produced the steam 
market has not been stimulated to any 
noticeable extent. Buyers are manifesting 
a passive attitude, and new business and 
bookings already in hand are about equal 
to the available tonnage. Shippers have 
instructions to fill railroad orders 100 per 
cent. before supplying other consumers. 

The domestic trade is very active and 
the shortage in supply is being felt by both 
consumers and dealers. Stocks on yards 
are low and retailers have much unfinished 
business on their books. The State Fuel 
Administrator has restricted delivery by 
dealers to one ton to each family at any 
one time, effective Nov. 

The Fuel Administration has granted an 
increase in the price of coal mined by the 
Warrior-Pratt Coal Co., fixing a figure of 
$2.25 for mine-run, $2.50 for prepared sizes, 
and $2 for slack and screenings. The West 
Helena Coal Co. is also allowed an advance, 
the new prices being $3 for mine-run; 
$3.30 for prepared and $2.65 for slack and 
screenings. To the above figures is to be 
added 45c. per ton. 

Cars are now plentiful in this district and 
no complaints are reported on service being 
afforded. 


: ticeable 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Curtailment in production less than might 
have been expected. Price expectations in 
event of hostilities ceasing. 

Production of coke and of byproduct coal 
in the Connellsville region, while consider- 
ably curtailed by the epidemic of influenza, 
is considered relatively satisfactory in the 
circumstances. 

While supplies of coke and byproduct 
coal are curtailed, there has been no par- 
ticular shortage of coke at blast furnaces 
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such as would in itself interfere with pig 
iron production. Indeed, a number of blast 
furnaces have been in more danger of bank- 
ing on account of the influenza epidemic 
decreasing their working forces, than from 
any shortage of coke. Ae: 

The imminence of a cessation of _hostili- 
ties has brought to the front consideration 
of market conditions in such event. The iron 
and steel trade has hitherto regarded all 
Government prices as of virtually the same 
order, although iron and steel prices are 
fixed by the War Industries Board by 
agreement with the producers, while coal 
and coke prices are fixed by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, under authority of the Lever 
act. For the transitory period the case 1s 
different. If it became desirable to sus- 
tain prices in the period from war time to 
peace time conditions, an agreement with 
producers as to minimum prices (fixed 
prices thus far having been a maximum, 
not minimum) might encounter legal dif- 
ficulties. Coke, accordingly, takes a place 
by itself. The Fuel Administration’s au- 
thority extends at least to the declaration 
of peace by Presidential proclamation, 
which doubtless will occur long after the 
cessation of actual hostilities has made 
business start seeking a peace basis, while 
furthermore a broad construction of the 
Lever act would seem to indicate that the 
authority granted is to fix prices either 
way, maximum or minimum, it being sim- 
ply a detail that the Fuel Administration 
found that what was needed for the gooa 
of the country, being at war, was a maxi- 
mum price for coke and not a minimum. 
The market remains quotable at the set 
limits: Furnace: $6; foundry, 72-hour 
selected, $7; crushed, over #-in., $7.30; 
clean screenings, over 4-in., $5.50, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports coke production 
in the Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Oct. 26 at 302,- 
394 tons, a decrease of 11,651 tons, and 
raw coal shipped 234,517 tons, a decrease 
of 11,561 tons. 





Middle Western 











GENERAL REVIEW 


No change over recent weeks. Car short- 
age and influenza decrease production. 
OGuly thing that will put life into Middle 
West market is a radical readjustment of 
zones. 

The market is still weak, and this is 
rather remarkable when one considers that 
the production figures have taken a heavy 
drop, and at the same time an outside fac- 
tor has entered the market and bought a 
large quantity of coal. We are referring 
to some of the railroads who have mines 
of their own, ample in size to take care 
of all the wants of their railroad owners. 
These mines, however, have been down on 
account of the influenza, and as a direct 
resuit their owners have been forced into 
the open market to purchase their coal. It 
is worth stating in passing, that in most 
eases these railroads have been able to 
purchase as much coal as they desire. at a 
figure considerably below the prices set 
by the Government. 

The car question is again coming to the 
fore. The order some time back, taking 
ceal-carrving equipment from the Middle 
West fields and sending it to eastern 
niines, is heginning to be felt by the op- 
erators, especially in the southern Illinois 
field, and in some districts of Indiana. This 
ear shortage, while it is not serious at the 
present time, will nevertheless decrease the 
preduction figures for the week to a no- 
extent 

The prevailing question among the op- 
erators is—‘‘What will the situation be 
when operating conditions come back to 
normal, when it has already been demon- 
strated that the market for Illinois and 
Indiana coals cannot absorb even a greatly 
decreased tonnage?” The only answer to 
this question is a radical readjustment of 
the zones, which will give producing ter- 
ritories affected a larger and more exten- 
sive market for their productions. 

The recent changes made in Zone D, for 
the benefit of the Indiana operators, have 
not proved as beneficial as hoped for, as 
there has been practically no change in the 
market on Indiana coals. There is a pos- 
sibility however, that freight rates will be 
published for coal from mines in Indiana 
to points in Michigan hitherto not reached, 
except by expensive local rates. If these 
preposed rates are published, it will open 
up practically a new territory, for Indiana, 
and ought to strengthen the present weak 
market in that district to a noticeable de- 
gree. 
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CHICAGO 


Plenty of steam and domestic coal in 
Chicago. Little anthracite being received. 

Coal continues to be plentiful in Chicago, 
both steam and domestic. We understand 
that today there are approximately three 
hundred cars of coal in the central district 
of Illinois, that are standing on the track, 
on which no disposition has been received. 
This is a decidedly significant thing, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that both the 
State Fuel Administration and the District 
Representative for the Fuel Administration 
are doing everything they can to move this 
coal. There are an increasing number of 
fires reported in the various large storage 
Piles throughout the city, and this, no 
doubt, has a tendency to hinder further 
purchases on the part of the large con- 
sumers. 

The domestic situation is practically the 
same as the steam situation, with plenty 
of coal of all kinds being offered, and or- 
ders being canceled rather than placed. 

There is little hope extended to the trade, 
so far as anthracite is concerned, and the 
parties who are handling this question for 
the Fuel Administration are still contin- 
uing to create considerable criticism. 


ST. LOUIS 


A lagging market, with no demand for 
either steam or domestic, and a surplus of 
all coals offered. Country business weak 
and prices unsettled. Mild weather con- 
tinues and future is not promising. Cars 
plentiful and transportation good. 


The local domestic demand at the pres- 
ent time is nil. The mild weather has 
even eliminated the usual buying of Stand- 
ard coal among the poorer classes. This, 
of course, will come with colder weather. 
Steam users are buying just as little as 
possible, knowing that this attitude will 
force lower prices; and it has already done 
so in the case of Standard coal. Standard 
screenings are down to $1.50, 2-in. lump 
to $2.15, with the other sizes breaking be- 
low the Government maximum. In the 
Standard districts the mines are working 
only to the extent that orders are fur- 
nished. ‘There is no car shortage. Condi- 
tions in general throughout the Standard 
field are satisfactory, or would be if there 
were orders. Labor seems to be better 
and car supply and transportation satis- 
factory. 

In the Mt. Olive field the mines are 
working steadily, but the operators are 
having a hard time to dispose of the ton- 
nage. There is a surplus in this field, as 
well as_ in others. Conditions are much 
better than in the Standard field, as this 
coal moves to better markets, and under 
better rates and conditions. 

In the Carterville and Duquoin fields the 
car supply has improved to a great extent 
recently, and conditions in a general way 
are satisfactory, except that at some mines 
domestic orders are being caught up with. 
Throughout all southern Illingis the ques- 
tion of labor at some mines has been seri- 
ous on account of the influenza epidemic. 

The railroad tonnage throughout the en- 
tire district continues heavy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the Standard and Mt. Olive 
fields if it were not for the railroad ton- 
nage the general average of working days 
at the mines on commercial coal would be 
about 14 days per week. 

The domestic tonnage, however, in the 
Carterville and Duquoin fields for the pres- 
ent could take all the working time, but 
these orders will be caught up with in 
the course of ten days or two weeks’ time 
and then the railroad tonnage would have 
to come in in order to keep the property 
running. 

A strenuous effort has been made on the 
part of the Illinois operators and dealers 
in the State of Missouri and states west 
of the river to have the Fuel Administra- 
tion release the present restrictions on 
zones for Illinois coals. 

No outside coals are coming into St. 
Louis. There are no changes in the retail 
prices, and the wholesale prices are with 
the exception as noted above the same as 
last week, which are: 


Mt. Olive 
_ and 
Staunton Standard 


6-in. lump... $2.55@2.75 $2.55@2.75 $2.40@2.70 
3x6-in. egg... 2.55@2 .55@2.75 2.40@2.70 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.55@2. 2.55@2.75 2.40@2.70 


Washed: 

a es Ce 3.05@3. 
LS rs: | 3.05@3. 
1 (SS, ren 3.05@3. 
Mine Run... 2 2.35@2. 2.20@2. 30 
Screenings... 2. D2. 2.17@1. 1.50@1. 60 

Special preparation on Cartervilleis 10 cents. extra 

Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is $1.10. 

Other fields 95 cents. 


Williamson 
and Franklin 
County 
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CURRENT PRICES—MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 

















IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON— Quotations compiled by The Matthew Addy Co.: 


Current One Month Ago 

CINCINNATI 

ONE eR ooo. 8) os Sug oc allay erage arden decorate $37.60 $37.60 

CRON CNA IN RPE 5.x 5:85. 5 0.15. os 6 ie Ao ov ween ace 34.80 34.80 

POURReR EOI ING: Je o5 cose coc betes nce renes 35.80 35.80 
NEW YORK, Tidewater delivery 

NA GHNMNEN RE ooo 5.05, ype M6 oi a, Ss wale a SR Rees 39.55 39.15 

Ei aan NO edo a) roi cc gh orci cet 8 a: Ce eee ele ad oes 41.70 41.70 

See UN PN rosa sicio-s og Sie oe wR ove Bi Shor a Hane wie 41.70 41.70 
BIRMINGHAM 

NEY ee ETNA 2055565. 5 oR pian babs wile dew ea marsidis 34.00 34.00 
PHILADELPHIA 5 

LECT | SS) >” oR aa 39.15 38.5* 

ATE TT Ly CR 2 ee nS ett vin eee ni bea ati tee 40.50 40. 50+ 

I ere oreo at tara esa yc shat Seiya he tatentiuce ae 36.90 36. 90* 

MINE oo ooo), ug gis ote worarwrereler nae aeee 36.90 36. 90* 

NORIO oo crux sre 0 So gras eo ecataiece bikers ured eel are 8 39.10 38. 80* 
CHICAGO 

Now 2 Poundty, LoGah. «6 ...6i6 ie ccc ceees re 34.50 34.50 

No... 2 Foundry Southern... «66060 cc ecee ees 39.00 39.00 
shad 0 RGH, including freight charge from the 

Valley 

No. 2 Foundry Valley.. Sire Re Sa a eee 35.40 35.40 

[TS aa Al Da at ach ADC a ere Re rae ee er ee 34.40 34.40 

_ Be PORN se nt OL eer tra No tonal aids onan. coh a. Sete 36.60 36.60 





*F.o.b. furnace. TDelivered 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at 


the places named: 
-——New York——. 


Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 40: (51th, ..<..600655 $3. Po $4.27 $35:.25 $4.27 $4.27 

Channels, 3 to 15in....... 3.0 4.27 5.25 4.27 4. 
Angles, 3to 6in..}in. thick. 3. 00 4.27 bs 4.27 4.27 
Tees, 3in. einen Ge hetsits 3.05 4.27 5.30 4.27 4.27 
Plates. . eee: 77> 4.77 10.00 4.52 4.52 

BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
3.50 4.50 4.85 4.47 


NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 


Mill St. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago ham Francisco Dallas 
WG. sce. $3.50 $4.37 $5.11 $4.32 $4.76 $5.35 $4.75 
CCUG cwccs:, -400e 6.50 5.61 GAB vies CRY bret 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


- Be) & a ¢ 
g & 3 Bo a be 
5 8 § § Be 26 & 
sa SS ea Pe a> ee o 
a oO oO M 2) a a) 
Standard railroad spikes 4%-in. 
UCIBUGGR sis cievscenvors 6 bce fees $3.90 $6.00 $4.50 $5.30 $6.70 $6.00 $5.55 
Track bolts. : .. 4.90 8.90 5.50 Prem. .8.00 8.00 6.55 
Standard section angle bars... $25 1... 45 Prem 5.5 .... €S 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers re- 
quiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts hold: 


Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
173% List +10% +15% +30% +30% 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES— Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 

Mill Cin- Birm- 
’ Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St. Louis Denver ingham 
Straight. ..66..0.. $B:22 $7.75 $6.50 $6.25 $8.00 $7.25 
Assorted........... 5.90 ey > 6.50-7.00 6.40 8.25 7.50 
Cincinnati—Horseshoe nails sell for $4.50 to $5 per 25-lb. box. 
CAST-IRON PIPE——The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York ———— 
One Month One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago Year Ago Chicago Louis cisco 
0 ae $70.70 $64.35 $68.50 $69.80 $68.00 $80.50 


6in. and over. 67.70 61.35 65.50 66. 80 65.00 77.50 
Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 





—— Pittsburgh ——— ——Chicago ————— 
yne One 
Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails... $57.00 $38.00 $67.00 $38.00 


Standard openhearth rs ails 55.00 40.00 65.00 40.00 
Lightrails, 8to 10]b....*3.135(100Ib.) 83.00 *3. ee 68.00 
Light rails, 12to 14lb....*3.09 (100Ib.) 82.00 *3.09 (1001b.) 67.00 
Light rails, 25to 45lb... -*3.00 (100]b.) 75.00 *3.00 (1001b.) 65.006 
* Government price per 100 Ib. 


OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 





, New York Chicago St. Louis 
No. | railroad wrought................. $30.90 $30.00 $33.00 
BOVE DLL C: IGE rar menret Rn Fert 26.10 25.00 25.50 
No. | machinery APT Siaeeeeeaeea teeta 34.00 29.00 20.50 
Machine shop turnings. . eer ee 16.85 16.50 18.50 
OES DOL ae eee ersten ee 16.85 16.50 18.50 
Railroad malleable cast................ 31.10 29.00 32.50 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Denver 
$0.12 $0. 163 $0.18 $0.19 $0. 183 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St.Louis Birmingham 
ROME. cera ee ae eee erst l6c l6c. 15ce. 
NUON odd aca wire ed kee ae ais 24c. ea aos 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh; basing 
card of Nov. 6, 1917, for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 


BUTT WELD 








Steel : Iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
4, Band... . .:+ 44% 17% aC 1) Cee 33% 17% 
Receie a darrysé wel 48% 334% Zo 
rm | C:: 373 
Lat WELD 
eos. . 44% 314% BR. .. 26% 12% 
2}to6.......... 47% 341 &% iT coy Se 28% 15% 
: 4} to 6 | 28% 15% 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
4, Pad §. . 00... 40% 223% Stat®.....c.x FAG 18% 
3 45% 363 % 
2 to I} 49% 363% 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
2 . 42% OS ee eee eee 7% 14% 
1) Se 45% 334% 2} to 4. .. 29% 17% 
CO ee e 44% 323% CU) ae 28% 16% 
From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold for stee} 
pipe: 
——————- Black 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
2 to 3 in. butt welded. er ee ee 40% 43% % 
54 to Gin, lap Welded... . «2c cccwccsccccccs 36% 39% 33% 
Galvanized —————— 
New York Chicago St. soul 
£ to 3 in. butt welded........-........... 28% 28% 
33 to 6in. butt welded. a = aa 25% 13 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 15% 
Cast iron, standard sizes, 5% off. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair sized orders, the follow- 
ing amount is deducted from list: 
— New York-—— —-—Cleveland—. —-- Chicago -— 
Current One Current. One Current One 


Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressed square..... $2.50* = List $1.25 $1.65 $0. BS $2.00 
Hot pressed hexagon.... 2.50* = List 1.05 1.50 2.00 
Cold punched square.... 2.50* List yb 1.25 1 “O0 1.50 
Cold punched hexagon... 2.50* = List 75 Ly b 1.00 1 50 
* List plus 
Semi- “Gnished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Current One Year Ago 
INGWNGEBET oc case net oie da cene ae neem 40% 50% 
C31 Oe er eee eceeareeemnre era tara hey gare fears 50% a 50% 
CU oso ine Bee re US OSG ERTS 50+ 10% 50% 
MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
3} by 4in. and smaller. ; 30% 40+ 10% 37% 
Larger and longer up to | in. . by 30 in.. 15% 20+ 5% 25—5% 


WASHERS—From warehouses et the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 


For wrought-iron washers: 
rnd York.. ¥ .$2.50 Cleveland...... List Chicago. ee 
For ec: wave: ws sulin rs the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York. ..$5.00 Cleveland........ $4.25 Chicago. .. $4.50 
RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 
warehouse: : 
aida New York Cleveland Chicag 
Steel yy and smaller 30% 45—5% 40° ( 
a Nnct SRR OOtSG eRe a iererneat rer ar a 30% 45—5% 40% 
Button heads, 3, 7, | in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in. sell as follows per 100 Ib.: 
Neen pene be te eiend $5.18 Chicago. ...95.67  Pittaburgh...$4. 65 


Comende. same sizes: 


New York...$5.75 Cleveland...$5.25 Chicago $5.77 Pittsburgh...$4.75 














888 COAL AGE 








MISCELLANEOUS 
GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per pound for 
barrel lots: 
Cincin- St. Birming- Den- 
nati Louis ham ver 
EMD: vawesew bcp exmreiamarns we... 7.2—8.2 7 8 123 
Fiber or sponge................ 7.2—8.2 8 20 
ee ree 7.2—8.2 7 8} 20 
NN oe Ald. ca ne Sawaa a . $.6—4.9 4 4 54 
Gear. Oe ree es 8 9 
Car journal. . pgeaiee Basta 4.9 5 8} 
BABBITT METAL—Warchouse prices in cents per pound: 
—— New York — --— Cleveland —— ~ Chicago - 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Best grade... 95.00 70.00 93.00 70.00 96.00 70.00 
Commercial... 50.00 40.00 23.00 24.50 25.00 25.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Tire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2§-in............ . Bos fase eRe : 5c. per ft. 
Common, 2}-in........... Saabs Gabi 6:0! da Dae oh ee 40% 
Air 
FirstGrade SecondGrade Third Grade 
Ph OF EE .0sveseesaus $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
‘Stenm—Dincounte from list 
First grade......... 30% Second grade..... 30-5% Third grade..... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


PMID: Sod dsirssin ad eeatekuden emdeetinss 45% 35% 
BN Ee, se acs SSE NERERE KEEN ASSN SSSA 35-5% 30% 
NN 5.6 o:i6 5, ea Rais ew 4:5 REWER CONES 35% 35% 
Sales din dis-e.d Ed OHA wens Ma RTACkSS 45% 40% 
Cincinnati. —" pe abe ears Boars 40- 109 % 40% 


RAWHIDE LACING— 25% 0 off list. 
PACKING—Prices per pound: 


Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ...... 06.0 e cee eeeeeeees $0.99 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam...... 0... 0.0... cece eee e eee eeee 1.76 
Duck and rubber for ieneens packing. PEE Aen ae Rw ETE ESS ae 1.10 
Flax, regular..... YANK 55S EROD ASSO RATER AR OON OS USI .99 
Flax, water TS ROY GS he REE RE RSE AEA ANE 1.21 
Compresse MRR MNRRE 20 5 us swatwnahsnetnicatesacunotossaks 1.10 
WV EED SDERSACND RTIONCOR BIOOE 55.0.5. so .60 a 's6.0:0 515.9.5.46'0 0510-4 wscisie g wiaer8 1.30 
REI. ee aos . coabadiars ie caus! ata aps aR ae PA Maa ee ow . 66 
Rubber sheet, wire insertion. Mx alowed acral eat grata a ers Oa ROS ee .99 
Rubber sheet, duck insertion... ............0.0cccccceeeueueveees : 44 


Rubber sheet, cloth insertion. 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and. ‘graphited, | for valve stems 


and stuffing boxes. Oh ER OG ENE Se ; 
Asbestos wick, }- and (lb. balls.........-<-- : Pele fans <a> 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on reguler grades of bright and 


galvanized are as follows: 
New York 
and St. Louis 
Galvanized iron rigging. hs ctbne enbaionsttend sare tera tease eae noe teas +20% 
Galvanized cast steel rigging bake qialetanetarsbeneinis aimee aan eN List 
Bright plain rigging....... Nowe tien esg ew amed ae Soe bales 30% 
Bright cast steel. ........ bi diitne lone hy DEAR Teen 173% 
5% 


Bright iron and iron tiller....................... a owinalays 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than §-in. the price is } to 2c. extra; 
v hile for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of Ic. 
The number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: _{-in., 8 ft.; 
i-in., 6; q-in., 44; lin., 34; I4-in., 2ft. 10in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following i is 
price per pound for §-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 








ee eee naan. ee sneteie a . $0.39 
EC, eae ea 36 Denver. * ica. 
oe Re rae . 334 Kansas City. Pree 343 
i hae esa hp out tie 34 Seattle..... Reh ley holes seemed “ee 
St. Paul.. ere rT . 34 A Pe i eee rte | 
San Francisco........... 32 Los Angeles....... 34 
PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin. Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 -in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 I -in. 30 
6-in. 80 }-in. .45 
4-in. 60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. 45 24-in. ao 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. 1.30 3}-in. 1.05 
85% magnesia high pressure List 
4-ply..... 58% off 
For low-pressure heating and return lines...... a 60% off 
2-ply..... 62% off 
LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York — — Cleveland -~ —— Chicago —~ 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw in barrel... $1.61 $1.23 $1.90 $1.30 $1.65 $1.27 
5-gal.cans.... 1.76 1. 33 2.00 1.40 1.85 1.37 
* Nominal. 
WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per pound: 
———— Red ——— White — 
Current 1 Year Ago Current 1 Year Ago 
Dry Dry 
: and and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-lb. keg........ 14.00 14.50 13.25 13.50 14.00 13.00 
25 and 50-1b. kegs... 14.25 14.75 13.50 13.75 14.25 13.25 
C2h-4b. Keg... 0.040 14.50 15.00 13.75 14.00 14.50 13.50 
Dad, MORIN 0v.6:6'5-5-0 010 Aa eatoue 15.25 15.50 16.00 15.50 


CO arr fi Sock, Ae 





COMMON BRICK—The prices per 
follows: 

MONDO os 6oscs nis a5ceu BORED 
28 (7) eee ar 12.00 
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1000 in cargo or carload lots are xu; 


WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape and solder are as follows: 


Priction:tape, 41D. role. «066: 66 ses ce 
Rubber tape, }-Ib. rolls................. 
Wire solder, 50-lb. spools............... 
Soldering paste, 2-0z. cans.............. 


BMMINGNEM <6. o2 css SISLE 
Ly arene eee 9.50 
sstiias 5 Bool ane elece uareelrar ens 48c. per Ib 
eri teen an rerten tone 60c. per Ib 
Amita rseayicue na acne se oie 46c. per Ib 


PF Ricig Poe, were e rete $1.20 per doz 


PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
with nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York, St. Louis, Chicag 


and San Francisco. 


— I-Ply —— 
Cl, L.C.1. 
No. | grade.. es SS $1.70 
INGOs 2 POUO «osc cscs 1,30 1.55 


Asbestos asphalt saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $5.35 per 100 Ib. 

Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs per $2.40 roll in 
carload lots and $2.65 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish cost $5.75 per square in carloads, $6.75 in 


smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 


Tarfelt (14 lb. per posuere of 100 sq.ft.) . 
Tar pitch (in 400-lb. b —_*: 
Asphalt pitch (in barrels) . 


WOBND IG. eo po ceaaieeews oe ac er 





Less than 
__ Cutnad Lots Carload Lots 
$64.00 $65.00 
21.00 22.00 
40.00 45.50 
72.50 77.00 


HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 


Factory 
Perth 
New York Amboy, St. San 
Current N. J. Chicago Louis Francisco Dal 
4x12x12 $0. 1025* Pd cae $0.07 $0.07 a aed $0. TE 
6x12x12 . 1350* $0.1512 .095 10 15 . 1444 
he 5 i —_—e . 1836 Be S|! eerie 1856 
kk 3 b a .216 .14 . a . 2064 
ded | wad 195 || Ree . 2888 
*Partition tile 
LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in a yg lots: 
l-in. Roug -In. T.andG. 
: 10In.x 16Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 8x 8In. x 20Ft. 
PC MNOMIB sists cccarn creas $34-38 $30.75 $36.75 
DiIPMINBASI 6. 6.050 secs xs . 33.00 23.00 
a rere 43.25 35.00 43.00 
Cincinnati. Se Meee 45.00 44.00 39. 


STEEL SHEETS—The following are the prices in cents per pound from 


jobbers’ warehouse at the cities named: 





4 
Q 
323 
Boo 1 
Sas 58 & 
RAO OF O 
*No. 28 Black. . .» SOB: -6.52 6; 
*No. 26 black. 4.90 6.40 6. 
*Nos. 22 and 24black.. 4.85 6.37 6. 
Nos. 18 and 20 black.. 4.80 6.32 6. 
No. 16 blue annealed... 4.45 5.72 5. 
No. 14 blue annealed.. 4.35 5.62 5. 
No. 10 blue annealed... 4.25 5.42 5. 
*No. 28 galvanized..... 6.25 7.77 7. 
*No. 26 galvanized..... 5.95 7.47 7. 
No. 24 galvanized. . 80 7:32 -S. 


New York —— —Cleveland— —Chicago— 


a 

Boeke te g8e S52 298 
at Ona OF OMA OB One 
495 9.50 6.42 8.50 6.52 9.25 
395 9.40 6.32 8.40 6.42 9.15 
345 9.35 6.27 8.35 6.37 9.10 
295 9.30 6.22 8.30 6.32 9.05 
695 10.20 5.62 8.70 5.72 9.70 
595 10.10 5.52 8.60 5.62 9.60 
495 10.00 5.42 8.50 5.52 9.50 
745 11.00 7.67 10.00 7.77 10.50 
445 10.70 7.37 9.70 7.32 10.20 
295 10.55 7.22 9.55 7.47 10.05 


* For painted corragated sheets add 30c. per 100 Ib. for 25 to 28 gage; 25c. 
for 19 to 24 gages; for galvanized corrugated sheets add 5c., all gages. 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. 
cities: 





Denver 
Single Double ‘Bingle 
Braid Braid Duplex Braid 
$15.00 $21.00 $35.00 $12.50 
28.90 57.45 27.20 
36.45 40.25 80.30 38.00 
: 0 1.70 
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St. Louis 


for rubber-covered wire in following 


— Birmingham —— 

Double Single Double 

Braid Duplex Braid eee Duplex 

$15.50 $33.50 $13.00 $17.40 $36.80 
31.00 63.00 21.40 ahh 40 42.75 
42. po 78.00 42.35 44.35 ..... 
65.00 130.00 Rf 60 74.60 .... 





BD 5505s 01.75 106.05 
140.00 ..... 151.50 163.00 
2 are 201.00 208.50 
OE ee 276.00 285.00 
290.00 ..... 317.00 330.00 
SOOO... 417.00 428.50 
435.00 ..... 516.00 516.00 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25- Ib. 





keg for black powder: 
Low analog: 10% — hom pee 

. 70 0 0 0 owder 
MOWAVORKS ives, “ee $0.314 oS) eee $2. 
Boston...03.5..:... MOR2Ss . 28 354 $0. 423 2.65 
Cincinnati.......... . 192 .23 ee 2.45 
Kansas City........ .214 .27 34} 444 2.99 
New Orleans....... .214 . 284 . 354 . 454 2.70 
OMEMO in rceans!. ase . 254 .323 OL ee ee 
ONIOBRO sos sinc coos . 192 . 233 .34 44 2.45 
= ea .20 . 273 yi. rere 4.5 
ee Ee .20 . 274 344 444 2, 39 
ee . 183 . 26 Be .B 2.50 
EE eee . 26 .333 . 403 ete 


FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district 
including — structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe cers , plain and 


ed), chains, 


galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets (ey-ept planis 

etc., the following freight rates per 100 lb. are effective: 

ea RR a i300 Bee® «=©New Onan... 55 acs ... $0.41 
Buffalo. . RR ere .195 New York. Mer em emme. 

Chicago. AEA ep naete . 295 Philadelphia... ea licee ue ee 

GUUIIOIE... 5. nu cncecscecess -255 &. —-- > Bouin ee 

Re CIB sg ssid Sa Hos ravens SUMED GRE RIE os socecen aco sng ae He aie'e ae 

Denver. eeoae scene ce. Ce Pholfe't Coast (all rail) .. « ¥2%5 

Kansas City. . eer .615 


Note—Add 3% transportation tax. 








